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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


OCTOBER 1949 


HE most important episodes of the month of September 

have been the Washington Conference and the devaluation 

of the pound. And unfortunately the import ance of these 
has not consisted in any revival of British states manship, but 
only in the fresh proof which they have afforded of 
Socialist futility. 


Worst Performance Since Munich 


N international crisis in the economic field is naturally 
less momentous than one in the political field, which 
may result in war. But all crises have certain common 

features, and call for something of the same spirit in the 

public men whose duty it is to face them. Being unusual 
occurrences, they demand unusual treatment, and may 
therefore very well require that politicians abandon pet ideas 
which have proved erroneous and devote themselves to the 
national interest with candour, courage and humility. 

The Munich crisis was an occasion of this kind, and it did 

not, alas, evoke the requisite qualities. Nor, evidently, has 

the sterling crisis, which is at present our main pre- 
occupation. This crisis has blazoned’ before all the world 
the utter falsity of the economic principles on which our 

Government has been working since the war. But still there 

is no recantation, no reversal of policy, no bold espousal of 

the great alternative. The most that can be said for Mr. 

Bevin and Sir Stafford Cripps is that they may have saved 

their own rotten system from collapse between now and the 

General Election. They have preferred, on this occasion, to 

act as good Socialists than as good Britons. It is the worst 

performance by British politicians since Munich. 
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The Supreme Fallacy 


RITISH post-war economic policy has been dominated 

and benighted by the “‘ One World” conception. This 

is absurd and dangerous enough, except as a vague ideal, 
in its political application. When it takes the more concrete 
form of federalism it is a menace. But it is far more so; it 
is, indeed, sheer raving lunacy, as an economic conception. 
If every human being enjoyed a high and uniform standard 
of living, and if it were unnecessary to reckon with national 
feeling and other interests not quite co-extensive with the 
planet, there might be some basis of sanity in such a notion. 
But in fact the world is made differently. When it comes to 
the point, people are more addicted to their own ways of life 
than to the abstract idea of world unity purveyed to them by 
voluble globe-trotters. And a community which is conscious 
of a separate identity is bound to protect itself against any 
serious foreign threat, whether this be of a political or of an 
economic kind. 


The Political Red Herring 


UT let not politics and economics become too confused ! 

There is a very general assumption that only by the 

economic integration of the whole Non-Soviet World can 
a firm front against Communism be maintained. This 
assumption is false, but it partly accounts for the fact that 
the British Commonwealth, the United States and Europe 
have tried, and are still trying, to square a circle which shows 
every sign of remaining circular. There have, of course, been 
other motives for this, more rational and more reprehensible. 
But beyond doubt many people (including responsible 
politicians) have tended to think of multilateralism and 
collective security as being somehow complementary, whereas 
in fact there is no necessary connection between them. 
Recovery and prosperity are certainly desirable on political 
as well as on economic grounds, but if the economic argu- 
ments for any particular nostrum are unconvincing, it loses all 
political relevance. Moreover, when like-minded nations 
decide to act as one for purposes of defence, they are un- 
likely to be put asunder by currency or tariff differences. 
We should not therefore allow a political red herring (‘‘ red ” 
in this case being the appropriate word) to deflect us from 
the right economic course. 


Attempting the Impossible 


HE people of this country must recognise that, quite 
apart from our grotesque antics on the home front, we 
have also, since 1945, been attempting the impossible in 
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our external economic affairs. Unless this all-important fact 
is speedily recognised, it will be too late to save ourselves, as 
a British community, from ruin. 

We have been working towards a Free Trade Utopia, 
either hypocritically (as foreigners will be tempted to believe) 
or in the vain hope that the United States would be able and 
willing to play in the modern world the part which Great 
Britain played, for a time, in the 19th century. But this 
never was, nor ever could be, in the nature of the case. Great 
Britain, during the brief heyday of Free Trade, was not only 
the greatest manufacturer, but also the greatest buyer, in the 
world. In particular, we were always dependent on the 
outside world for a wide range of our raw materials, including 
food. The United States, on the other hand, can supply from 
its own territory all but a very few of its essential raw 
materials, as well as producing almost everything that its 
people could desire in the way of manufactured goods. Mr. 
Henry Morgenthau (who was Secretary of the Treasury for 
many years under Roosevelt) has recently emphasised this 
point in the Washington Post ; and has drawn the conclusion 
that “‘ notwithstanding the most intensive efforts of Britain 
and other Western European nations to compete in the 
American market even tf there was devaluation of their currencies 
they could not succeed on a sufficient scale to close the gap 
between dollar needs and dollar earnings.” (Requoted from 
The Times of September 7. The italics are ours.) 


Devaluation 


HIS brings us to the question of devaluation, which is 

now, indeed, a question no longer, except as regards the 

consequences. In spite of repeated assurances, which 
many must feel were the equivalent of ‘definite pledges, that 
he had no intention of devaluing the pound, Sir Stafford 
Cripps came to the microphone on September 18 and brazenly 
announced a devaluation, in terms of the dollar, of no less 
than 30 per cent. ‘‘ We have,” he said, “‘ accepted the 
challenge of the times for fresh and decisive action, convinced 
that it will bring us still nearer to our goal of happiness and 
prosperity for our people.”’ 

Considering how very remote is the goal of prosperity, 
and considering too that, but for foreign assistance, we should 
now be in a state of actual misery, the use of the words “‘ still 
nearer’ in this context, if not deliberately misleading, was 
certainly a very strange lapse by one who aspires to be thought 
a precisian. And as for the advantages of devaluation, by 
which our erratic Chancellor now seems to set so much store, 
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we for our part are convinced that these will at best be only 
temporary, and that they may very well turn out to be 
non-existent. 


A Confession of Failure 


act of statesmanship, demonstrating to all the vitality and 

resourcefulness of this country and of its rulers. In fact, 
it was a confession of failure; a belated and grudging sur- 
render to the relentless pressure of circumstances and of 
world opinion. Whatever positive benefit we may now hope 
to derive from the lower rate of exchange we should have been 
no less likely to derive had the change been effected earlier, 
Cripps’s decision was not, therefore, taken on positive, but on 
negative, grounds. It was taken to check a movement of ‘‘ no 
confidence’ in sterling which was threatening the whole 
sterling area. Devaluation is, of course, quite inadequate to 
check this movement permanently; other and far more 
drastic action is required. Perhaps, if such action had been 
taken, devaluation might not have been necessary : Certainly, 
without such action, it will be of no avail. 


|: is absurd to pretend that this was a great spontaneous 


The Guilty Party 


UT the action which could restore this country and the 

sterling area to their rightful greatness, and bring a 

universal trade balance within the bounds of possibility, 
will never be taken by the Socialist Party. They are inhibited 
against it; their prejudices and their passions forbid it. 
They will not only refuse to face the music at home; they 
will also cling, like the parasites they are, to a system of 
international trade and finance, the ultimate effect of which 
could only be to destroy the British Commonwealth as an 
economic association and reduce the nations of the world 
either to permanent mendicancy and dependence on the 
United States, or to Communist Revolution. 

Socialism begins as a narrow class struggle within the 
nation, whose hands are turned against its head and against 
its heart, and whose economy is dislocated and distorted 
for the supposed benefit of the manual worker. But such 4 
process cannot, in this country at least, occur in a vacuum, 
Economically, we exist either on a world scale, or not at all. 
And when we bedevil our own economy, we are bound at the 
same time to bedevil the economy of the whole world. That 
is what our Socialists are doing. 
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Of the State, By the State, and For the State 


ROM their point of view, the great merit of American 

loans and grants in aid, and of such limited concessions 

as have recently been obtained in Washington, is that 
they involve no traffic with private individuals. They are 
State transactions; of the State, by the State, and for the 
State. Capital is diverted from its natural channels, and even 
the United States, the citadel of Capitalism, is dealt with 
socialistically, through its government. The Americans, of 
course, have an obvious, though. short-sighted, interest in 
playing this game, since it enables them to keep potential 
trade rivals weak and unco-ordinated, without at the same 
time producing that complete collapse and prostration which 
would invite Communism. 

Cripps and his colleagues will never terminate this un- 
healthy relationship. Their paramount objective is to keep 
Great Britain under State control, and so long as they can 
obtain dollar assistance from the American State they will 
be prepared to accept almost any condition and allow the 
most vital principles to go by default. Socialism matters far 
more to them than the sterling area—indeed they ‘would 
probably be quite indifferent to this but for their experience 
of its usefulness to themselves. 


The Great Alternative 


UT it is to the sterling area that we must turn if we are 

to overcome our difficulties. Herein lies the great alter- 

native to our present shoddy and futile policies. The 
sterling area is not exclusively a British Commonwealth 
concern—it already embraces a few other nations, and the 
number may increase. There are some who think, for in- 
stance, that the Strasbourg nations might be persuaded to 
join, and who feel that their doing so would be of mutual 
benefit to them and to us. 

However that may be, the sterling area is, first and fore- 
most, the economic expression of the British Commonweaith. 
And its resources are already tremendous, though they are 
as yet largely unexploited. India is an immense reservoir 
of manpower and industrial capacity. Australia is now 
planning to turn her northern territories into one of the 
world’s great food-producing areas. Africa, too, has bound- 
less possibilities, if only it can avert the shadows of sedition 
and social strife. But above all there is Canada, whose future 
greatness it is dazzling to contemplate, and whose action, 
for good or for ill, will decide the fate of the sterling area. 
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‘Canada’s Opportunity 


E invite all our readers to give their closest attention 

to the remarkable and cogent contribution from Mr, 

L. S. Amery, which is the first of our articles this 
month. Mr. Amery has always fought for the economic 
freedom and identity of the Commonwealth, and he has been 
the leading critic, in this country, of the Washington Loan 
Agreement of 1945 and of the fallacious principles upon 
which our post-war policy has been based. 

He argues that Canada should at once join the Sterling 
Area, and that by so doing she would be serving the best long- 
term interests of herself, the Commonwealth and the world. All 
that would be needed to give effect to this revolutionary 
change would be that Canada should agree to accept sterling 
as payment for goods, either unconditionally or, for a time, 
up to an agreed overhead limit. As a result of this :—“ The 
log jam would be broken. Canada would be in a position to 
develop her vast resources to the utmost, and to attract 
immigrants and capital, American or British, to enable her 
economy to expand to the full extent of those resources.” 
The only alternative is that she should “‘ become absorbed into 
the American economy,” and this, while it might “ add to 
the balanced expansion of the North American Continent,” 
would perpetuate the world unbalance and maladjustment 
which everyone, on both sides of the Atlantic, is striving, in 
theory, to correct. 


No Time to Drop Tariffs 


R. AMERY goes so far as to say that Canada’s con- 
version to sterling, and the consequent closure or 
notable reduction of our dollar gap, ‘‘ might wel. be 
sufficient to bring general convertibility and multilateral 
trading in sight and to lead to a world-wide easing of restrictive 
practices.”” Certainly there is no other way to reconcile the 
Free Trade ideal with the ideal of a balanced world economy. 
But it takes time to translate ideals into realities, and 
meanwhile we must not shrink from employing the most 
reasonable and flexible method which has ever been devised 
for enabling nations, or groups of nations, to regulate trade in 
accordance with their legitimate needs and interests. It is 
pure superstition to regard tariffs as the enemy of mankind. 
Until nations like our own, whose economy has been under 
mined by two world wars, or Canada, whose resources are 
still largely undeveloped, are in a position to compete more 
nearly on terms of equality with nations, like the United 
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States, which happen for the moment to be more favourably 
placed, it is only natural that they should make use of their 
sovereign right to adjust their own tariffs and that they 
should seek to co-operate in an international tariff system, 
such as that of Imperial Preference. 


The Arch-Restrictionists 


HE Socialists profess to abhor restrictionism. But in 

fact they are the arch-restrictionists. Their policy of 

State control, and riotous State expenditure based upon 
wholesale confiscation, will render an adverse balance of 
payments chronic and inevitable. This will in its turn give 
them an excuse for continuing their clumsy methods of bulk 
purchase and import restriction. The tariff, of course, they 
genuinely abhor, because it smacks of private trading. 

Mr. Wilson, President of the Board of Trade, said the 
other day that ‘‘ we wanted to see import restrictions which 
were imposed for less respectable reasons (than those connected 
with balance of payments), such as the protection of home 
industries, banned as an instrument of national economic 
policy.” This betrays the Socialist position in all its 
enormity. Protection (of an extremely crude and inefficient 
kind), is justified to assist the Government in its present 
difficulties. But protection of home industries (or, presumably, 
of Imperial industries), is anti-social and unwarrantable. So 
now we know ! 


Up with Sterling and Down with Socialism 


OMESTIC and international, the crisis we are facing is 

one and the same. Only a vigorous sterling policy, 

inaugurated by the adhesion of Canada, and maintained 
by the efforts of free nations and free men throughout the 
Commonwealth, can save our standard of living and our self- 
respect as Britons. No nation is free which has sold essential 
sovereign rights for a mess of pottage. And no man is free 
whose goods, the more they increase, are ever more and more 
heavily penalised by the State. Moreover the freedom of 
individuals will be wasted unless the nation is able to stand 
on its own feet, and the nation’s freedom will be worthless 
if its citizens are constantly subject, in their work and property, 
to the interference and exactions of the State. 

Our watchword, therefore, must be :—Up with Sterling and 
down with Socialism! Insofar as policy can be compressed 
into a slogan, that is the slogan which we must subscribe to, 
and which we must soon persuade the nation to endorse. 
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Peril in the Balkans 


HE differences between Russia and Yugoslavia which 

have raged for many months as a schism within the 

Cominform have now hardened into an open quarrel 
between the two Governments. Neither side has pulled its 
punches in the Notes exchanged ; and those who interpret 
these amenities in accordance with the older diplomatic code 
are becoming convinced that armed hostilities are imminent. 
It is not thought that the Red Army as such will intervene, 
but rather that the neighbouring Satellite States will send 
well-armed bands of partisans into Yugoslavia to foment or 
support a rising of orthodox Communists against the Tito 
régime. Such action would put the future not only of Yugo- 
slavia but of Greece and Albania into the melting-pot, and 
might only too easily imperil the peace of the world. 

It is difficult to believe that Stalin is prepared to take 
such risks with Russia still crippled by her sufferings and 
sacrifices in the last war, and credence is given by many good 
judges to the view that recent changes in the Politburo 
indicate a determination on his part to avoid extremes in the 
field of action, however violent the language that has been 
and may still be used. One can only hope that events will 
justify this optimism. 


The Kashmir Dispute 


HERE is also rising danger of an open breach between 

India and Pakistan. We publish on a later page an 

article which gives the salient facts as regards the dispute 
over Kashmir. Here again the controversy is being embittered 
by angry recrimination in public speeches and on the air. 
The United Nations Commission after months of mediation 
has succeeded in maintaining a Cease-Fire Agreement, but not 
in negotiating a truce—still less in obtaining consent to a 
plebiscite on mutually satisfactory terms: The roots of the 
controversy go deep into historical, strategic, economic and 
religious differences which only the wisest statesmanship can 
reconcile. Pandit Nehru has stated that a plebiscite will be 
held in due course; but Kashmir is bankrupt, and further 
delay in holding it may have calamitous results. 


Statesmanship or War 


HE situation would be grave enough if Kashmir were 
the only factor which keeps India and Pakistan at odds. 
Unhappily tension between them is aggravated by the 
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ambitions of the Sikhs. There are six million Sikhs expatriated 
from the Eastern Punjab who are determined to win back 
their lands and homes, and the Sikhs are not a tractable 
people when their temper is aflame. It must further be 
recognised that the partition of Mother India has never been 
accepted in Hindustan, and that millions of Hindus, no less 
than the Sikhs, would regard a war with Pakistan as a Holy 
War. It is tragic that the other members of the Common- 
wealth cannot mediate to keep the peace; but Mr. Attlee’s 
note to the two Governments has not been altogether well 
received, and it is difficult to see what other members of the 
Commonwealth can hope to achieve. President Truman’s 
note, also addressed to both Governments, has had no better 
effect, and it seems that the Security Council may be invited 
to intervene. The issue, however, rests with Indian and 
Pakistani statesmanship. May it rise to the emergency 
without further delay. 


Where’s Your Leader ? 


OCIALISTS in the House of Commons are fond of draw- 

ing attention to the absence of Mr. Churchill from some 

important debates. Conservatives could fairly retort 
that the Labour Party has been without a leader during its 
four years of power. Labour propaganda is always concerned 
to prove that the vices of Socialism are really its virtues, and 
the same technique is used to extol the qualities of Mr. Attlee. 
Because the waters are still, so we are informed, it follows of 
necessity that they run deep. Actually, there are only two 
things which ‘can be confidently asserted of Mr. Attlee: 
first, that he is a good Chairman of the Cabinet, and secondly, 
that he is a very undistinguished Prime Minister. Never 
once, in his term of office, has he approached the réle of a 
national leader. Indeed, ever since 1945, he seems to have 
regarded it as his chief function to reply to the speeches of 
Mr. Churchill—in the country, in the House of Commons, and 
over the wireless. Mr. Churchill’s election broadcasts in 1945 
may not have been phrased in the best interests of his party— 
that is stilla matter of dispute. But beyond question, their 
effect on Mr. Attlee has been disastrous. They impressed 
upon him an indelible determination to ensure, at all costs, 
that Mr. Churchill should never be allowed to “ get away with 
it.” The Prime Minister was content to become little more 
than the sparring partner of the Leader of the Opposition. 


“The Less Said the Better” 


R. ATTLEE’S address to the T.U.C. Congress at Brid- 
lington revealed him at his very worst. Commenting 
on the Washington talks, he remarked that, while 
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his trusted envoys were conducting their delicate negotia- 
tions, “ the less said the better.’””’ The same phrase could 
charitably be applied to Mr. Attlee’s own speech. The first part 
was a hack summing-up of our economic difficuties, rather 
in the style of one of the less inspired productions of the 
British Information Services in New York. Mr. Attlee then 
embarked on one of those lay sermons, in which certain of 
His Majesty’s Ministers so egregiously excel. The Labour 
Party was “‘ trying to get away from the old scramble after 
competitive advantages,” it saw the need for a “ higher 
conception of social obligation,” and so on. “ We are all 
fellow-workers,”’ exclaimed Mr. Attlee, ‘‘ each one striving in 
his own sphere to increase the sum of human happiness ”’ : 
this spiritual union has no doubt been consummated by the 
forthcoming increase in the price of bread. 


Unimportant Highbrows 


OST inexcusable was Mr. Attlee’s boast that this 

country had enjoyed full employment for four years. 

Mr. Attlee must be well aware of the statements of 
his colleagues, Cripps, Morrison and Bevan that, but for 
American Aid, unemployment would have risen by a million 
and a half. But Mr. Attlee has learnt the first rule of Social 
Democratic statesmanship: when in doubt or difficulty, 
flatter yourself and praise the electorate—they will duly 
respond by flattering themselves and voting you back into 
office. Even more objectionable was Mr. Attlee’s offensive 
reference to an “ important highbrow gathering’’: he was 
alluding to an address delivered by Sir Hubert Henderson 
to the Bankers’ International Summer School. Fortunately, 
“important highbrows’”’ can be influential, even when un- 
important highbrows are in temporary possession of power. 


No Sinecure 


HERE are no rest hours for the Speakers Department 

of the Conservative Central Office. Public meetings, 

garden fétes, Area Conferences, weekend schools—all 
have to be provided for. The distribution of the available 
manpower is a difficult and delicate business. Everyone is 
after the great names—but Mr. Eden cannot be for ever 
opening fétes, nor can Mr. Oliver Stanley introduce the 
Imperial Charter to more than one audience on the same 
evening. Add to this the perpetual threat of last-minute 
cancellations; or perhaps a prominent speaker, in every 


other way most suitable, may have elected to shoot grouse in 
Perthshire the same weekend as his presence is urgently 
required at an Area Rally in Torquay. Altogether it is not 
surprising that the Speakers Department has begun to evolve 
its own rules and conventions. We understand that none of 
the Tory leaders is allowed to make more than one appearance 
in the same Area within a specified period of time ; also, that 
the stature of the speaker must be graded in accordance with 
the prospective size of the audience. These restrictions are 
irksome, but they are obviously necessary. Miss Joan Dodd 
and her colleagues are performing their exacting task 
extremely well. 


The Claims of the Universities 


HERE is, however, one class of audience which does, 

we believe, deserve more preferential treatment than it 

has yet received. The Federation of University Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations (F.U.C.U.A.) represents 
more than twenty universities and university colleges. Many 
of these Associations are bodies of fairly recent growth, small, 
and still struggling for a wider and more prosperous existence. 
Sometimes their condition of survival is that they should 
remain affiliated to a not-so-Conservative university students’ 
union. Nothing boosts their morale—or their numbers— 
more surely than an eminent visiting speaker. Furthermore, 
the audience which gathers to hear him, even if limited in 
numbers, is decidedly above the average in quality. Almost 
certainly it will contain enthusiasts of the Left, genuinely 
interested to hear what a prominent member of the opposite 
party has to say. 


Neglect—and Promises 


T, as things have stood until now, many of these 
Associations are lucky if they are visited by a single 


Member of Parliament during the year—let alone a 
speaker of Ministerial status. A strange paradox here presents 
itself. The Oxford University Conservative Association, a 
relatively prosperous and long-established institution, never 
fails to command the regular attentions of the great, while 
the struggling enthusiasts of Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
and other more distant centres of learning, remain almost 
entirely neglected. Protests have been uttered from time to 
time, and at the last Annual Conference of the Federation a 
resolution was unanimously adopted. Miss Edna Soutter, 
who did so much to revive F.U.C.U.A. as its first post-war 
Secretary, promised on behalf of the Speakers Department to 
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obtain at least one Member of Parliament per annum for each 
University Association. 


Not Good Enough 


ITH great respect, this is not good enough. It really 
should not be impossible for every University Associa- 


tion, however distant, to be visited each year by at 
least one speaker of junior Ministerial status. The matter 
should be taken up at a higher level. The promotion of 
Conservatism at the universities is sufficiently vital to be 
discussed by the Shadow Cabinet. Mr. Eden, as Presi- 
dent of F.U.C.U.A., should persuade his colleagues that 
prominent Conservatives must put themselves to some 
inconvenience in order to foster what are perhaps the most 
important Conservative ‘cells’? in the United Kingdom. 
If the Speakers Department could operate with such high 
official backing, this problem would be solved very easily. 
A new academic year is shortly to begin. We hope to hear 
better news before the next F.U.C.U.A. Conference in the 
spring ; otherwise we will return to the charge. 


No Safe Seats 


Ministers who do not pull their weight in their own con- 

stituencies. No member or candidate who does not appear 
regularly among his own electors can’consider himself secure, 
and that is as true of ex-Ministers as of anyone else. We 
recently heard of one very overworked ex-Minister, who was 
informed by his agent at the last election that it would be 
neither necessary, nor even seemly, for him to fight hard. 
The ex-Minister in question disagreed, fought every inch of 
the way, and was returned by a bare majority in a region very 
unfavourable to his party. Furthermore, the greater 
independence that is being shown by constituency associations 
will make it far harder to find safe refuges for prominent 
Conservatives who have been defeated at the General Election. 
‘“‘ Great names ”’ no longer exercise a spell; a “‘ local man,” 
who can devote more time to the affairs of the constituency, 
may often be preferred. It can rightly be pointed out that a 
good constituency member is not necessarily the most valuable 
adjunct to the party’s strength in the Commons. But the 
fact remains that constituency organisations are the basis on 
which the whole party structure rests ; if that structure is to 
remain firmly held together, the most eminent front-bencher 
must keep in regular touch with those who have sent him to 
Westminster. 


I: is regrettable, also, that there are still one or two ex- 
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The Death Penalty 


months—since the House of Commons decided, on a free 

vote, that the death penalty must go. For years we had 
been told that our Constitution was getting out of balance— 
that the executive was trespassing on the preserves of the 
legislature. On this occasion the legislature decided to assert 
itself, and the result was surprising; nearly everyone was 
perfectly furious. Conservatives lost no time in pointing out 
the vital necessity of a Second Chamber, which alone could 
preserve the nation from a disaster of this kind. The 
intensity of this propaganda was highly distasteful to those 
who, on broad constitutional grounds, were pleading the 
cause of a strong and reformed Second Chamber. In the 
language of Euclid, it was the general theorem which 
they wished to prove, and not merely the particular 
enunciation. 


[= seems a very long time—actually it is less than 18 


Each Must Decide for Himself 


HE Royal Commission on Capital Punishment is now 

taking evidence. But since its terms of reference exclude 

discussion of the question of whether capital punishment 
should be abolished, it is unlikely that its findings will prove 
of very great significance. Few current controversies arouse 
stronger passions. On the one hand, there are those who are 
completely convinced by the supposed deterrent effect of the 
death penalty. They believe, for example, that its relaxation 
would be followed by a large increase in the number of murders 
accompanying rape. On the other hand, there are those 
whose attitude to capital punishment can only be adequately 
expressed by saying, simply, that they are against it. This 
is a question which each person must decide for himself ; 
there is no simple ethical criterion whereby he can save 
himself the moral discomfiture involved in exercising his 
“ private judgment.” Religious arguments, for example, can 
be used by either side, in neither case conclusively. The 
contention that the death penalty offends against the principle 
that ‘‘ human life is sacred ’”’ provokes the obvious reply that 
it is for the sake of this principle that capital punishment for 
murder should be retained. On the other hand, we do not 
like the view that, since murder is the gravest possible offence 
against the Natural Law, the murderer should at once be 
handed over to the secular arm for summary punishment. 
This is too reminiscent of Becket and the criminous clerks ! 
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Behind the Scenes 
Pinent those who advocate the retention of capital punish- 


ment for murder must agree that there are aspects of the 

business which are highly distasteful. We heard of a 
recent visitor to the U.S.A. who was shown over the Washing- 
ton State Penitentiary. He asked to see the execution- 
chamber. Execution, he found, was performed by hanging ; 
five men, in an adjoining room, each pressed a button, one of 
which had been secretly connected with the trap-door. It is 
to be hoped that we will never, in Great Britain, similarly 
invoke the methods of the firing-squad. Even more objection- 
able was the experience, about a quarter of a century ago, of 
a High Sheriff who had to arrange the date of an execution, 
Thinking—perhaps wrongly—that the prisoner would like the 
execution postponed for as long as possible, in order to afford 
the maximum opportunity for a reprieve, the High Sheriff 
selected the latest date at his disposal—the Saturday of the 
last possible week. He immediately received an angry letter 
from the prison governor, who informed him that executions 
invariably took place on a Tuesday, and that any other day 
was highly inconvenient—since that was the day on which 
the laundry was. regularly counted and returned. Further 
exchanges of correspondence followed, between the High 
Sheriff, the Governor, and the Home Secretary ; the execution 
was put back to the preceding Thursday. 


Three Immediate Reforms 


mission, there are three reforms which could be carried 

immediately into effect. First of all, capital punishment 
has a notoriously disastrous effect upon prison discipline ; 
it is surely not too much to ask, as a start, that fellow-prisoners 
should be spared the highly disturbing spectacle of the 
convicted murderer attending the prison chapel, sitting 
isolated between two warders. No one doubts that convicted 
murderers should be offered the consolations of religion. But 
it does not necessarily follow that they need be subjected to 
the discipline of compulsory public worship. Secondly, 
executions should cease to be public ceremonies. We cannot 
believe that any thinking person is not repelled by the thought 
of women and children crowding round the prison gates, 
waiting excitedly for the news that all is over. The date and 
the hour of the execution should not, we consider, be publicly 
divulged ; no announcement need be made until after it 
has taken place. Finally, we were distressed to read that, a 


[= our opinion, whatever the findings of the Royal Com- 
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few hours after Haigh’s execution, he was to be seen redivivus, 
fully-clad, in the Chamber of Horrors. A more seemly interval 
should be allowed to elapse before the outward and visible 
form of a recent murderer becomes the occasion for an agree- 
able afternoon’s outing. Henry VIII, it is true, married Jane 
Seymour the day after Anne Boleyn’s execution, but that 
was rather more than 400 years ago. 


Extinct Volcano 


T this point the composer seems to have fully realised 
the fact that his eccentricities of style were a great 
attraction to the public, and to have considered it his 

duty to startle his hearers with some new piece of independence 

(not to say impertinence), with each successive production.”’ 

It is hard to realise the passions which were aroused by the 

music of Richard Strauss, less than half a century ago. The 

vituperations of Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, which we have just 
quoted, read as quaintly to-day as Dickens’s strictures on 

Sir John Millais. 

How much of Strauss’s output will survive ? Rosen- 
kavalier, of course, and the best of his songs—especially 
Standchen, and the lovely song-cycle which includes Morgen 
and Heimliche Aufforderung. We feel less confident about the 
once-famous Symphonic Poems: to-day, Zaruthustra, Ein 
Heldenleben, Tod und Verklérung—all of them in fact, save 
perhaps Till Eulenspiegel—sound outmoded. Perhaps Sir 
Donald Tovey was right when he complained of Strauss’s fits 
of “ prettiness”’: “‘ they reminded me,” he wrote, “ of a boy 
showing a younger boy life in a railway refreshment room by 
ordering a brandy-and-soda, into which he solemnly dropped 
three lumps of sugar.’’ Yet Tovey also paid tribute to Strauss’s 
immense powers of composition. Strauss’s style was, in fact, 
a compound of pure gold and baser elements, and this is likely 
to damage his posthumous reputation. Music critics are 
always prone to empty the baby together with the bath-water 
—it is the only way they can keep pace with new arrivals ! 


Transatlantic Tailpiece 


EADERS who have diligently studied John Gunther’s 
Inside U.S.A. will have been interested to hear that 
the ‘“‘ Hague Machine ’’—alias “the Hall ’’—has been 
finally deposed from power in Jersey City. We asked an 
informant, who saw the inside of the City Hall with his own 
eyes, how this régime maintained itself in power for so long. 
The answer, we were told, lay in Senator Hague’s skill at 
keeping in touch with everything that went on—a skill which 
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he transmitted to his nephew and successor, Mayor Frank 
Hague Eggers. Thus, on one occasion, the Mayor had news 
of an impending meeting, to be organised by the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations. His police met the organisers as 
they arrived by ferry—and quietly advised them to reverse 
their course. Our informant was greatly impressed by the 
multitude of slouch-hatted occupants of the City Hall, all 
of whom hailed one another as “ judge.” As he left, his 
guide was indulging in some genial banter with a friend who 
declared himself a policeman, and who disclosed a pair of 
handcuffs. ‘‘ Don’t worry,’’ said a third man, “ I’m a judge, 
and I’ll try the case in my own court.” 

The Machine will not lack its mourners. Our informant 
was struck by a tribute to Hague himself, which he saw 
framed in a room of the Hall. ‘‘ We know you love your 
country,” it ran, “‘ because you have been a sentinel against 
all subversive and un-American activities. Where such 
activities were surreptitiously creeping into our life, you 
were vigilant, and warned America of its perils, even at 
the expense of barbed criticism and denunciation. You 
were fearless.”” This was the man who, on being accused 
of accepting financial help from bookmakers, replied: “ Hell, 
if I wanted to be dishonest, I could have dealt with the big 
companies whose assessments I raised.” 


[NoTE TO READERS: Mr. Denys Smith will resume his 
regular monthly articles on American matters in the November 
number. 


The Editor.| 


CANADA AND THE STERLING AREA 


By Tue Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery, C.H. 


T the moment of writing American, British and Canadian 

statesmen are meeting in Washington in order to find a 

remedy for the deep-seated maladjustment in the world 
economy and, in particular, as between the dollar and sterling 
areas. Whether any temporary makeshift can be found at 
these discussions which will enable the sterling area to carry on 
for a few months longer is still very uncertain. What is 
certain is that only a fundamental change of outlook on the 
part of all concerned can afford a permanent remedy. It is 
the wrong outlook, above all of the United States, followed 
voluntarily or under political and economic pressure by the 
rest of the world, that has aggravated the unbalance and 
prevents any effective restoration of economic equilibrium. 

If economic unbalance is the source of our troubles, then 
it should be obvious that the only permanent corrective is 
to be found in the restoration of balance in the world’s 
economy. It is, when all is said and done, only a balanced 
economy, one in which the relative production and exchange 
of different kinds of commodities and services correspond to 
human needs, that can flourish and expand steadily. The 
balance can be internal, when a nation has a range of resources, 
material and human, which enables it to meet its requirements 
for food and commodities of all kinds and continue expanding. 
Or it can be external, when a nation has a surplus in one kind 
of production or another and exports it in order to make good 
its deficiencies in other directions. : 

The United Kingdom has for centuries made use of 
external trade to secure an expanding balance. Until a 
century ago, however, it retained effective control over that 
balance, partly by maintaining its agriculture at home, and 
partly also by building up assured oversea markets first by 
direct control and afterwards by mutual preferential arrange- 
ments. A century ago it abandoned all idea of controlling its 
own economic destiny, persuaded that, if things were left to 
themselves, the necessary balance and expansion would always 
follow. So far as external balance was concerned, that 
situation continued for a long time, though at the expense of 
colonial development and of British agriculture. But for 
nearly half a century now the growth of protected and pre- 
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sently competing industries has narrowed our markets and 
limited our progress, while our population and its standard of 
living have increasingly outgrown our productive capacity and 
our competitive power. We are suffering from a fatal un- 
balance both internally and externally. 

Meanwhile the United States was building up on its vast 
area an ever-expanding balanced economy. It achieved this 
by effectively insulating its young industries from destructive 
external competition, and by sucking into its economy both 
the manpower and the capital of the outside world and, more 
particularly, of this country. After the first World War its 
immense but fluctuating dynamic energy and all-round surplus 
productive power irrupted upon the world without any attempt 
to create an external balance either by increased imports or 
by consistent investment. The result of that unbalance was 
the great deflationary depression which culminated in 1931. 
The countries of the British Commonwealth, reverting at last 
to the earlier policy on which British greatness had been built 
up, created by direct mutual preference and by the indirect 
preference of the sterling system a measure of balanced 
expansion which enabled them to make a rapid recovery with- 
out having to pursue any restrictive policies to control trade 
or exchange. The nations of Europe, precluded by the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause from helping each other to form an 
expanding group economy, only saved themselves by every 
kind of restrictive device. 

The last war enormously aggravated the pre-existing un- 
balance. Worse still, the United States Administration has 
since then thrown all the immense weight of its political and 
economic influence into the universal enforcement, and indeed 
further extending, of the very obstacles to readjustment 
which operated so disastrously against European, but not 
against British Commonwealth, recovery between the wars. 
The terms of the Washington Loan, the Bretton Woods 
Currency scheme, the Geneva Agreements and the Havana 
Charter, have all reflected the American determination to 
veto any restoration of balance in the world economy by the 
building up of nation groups with resources comparable to 
those of the United States and capable of holding their own 
by a balanced mutually-expanding production. 

Such a restoration of world balance by mutual co 
operation between the existing relatively weak and ut 
balanced economic units is the only remedy for the present 
maladjustment. Whatever pledges the nations have sub 
scribed to in the contrary sense will inevitably be evaded, and 
are being evaded to-day. All that is happening is that nations 
precluded from the flexible methods of co-operation by mutual 
tariff preferences and freely adjusted currencies are driven to 
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try to achieve the same result by quantitative bilateral 
bargains, fixed import quotas and exchange controls, to the 
detriment of their own enterprise and initiative and of world 
trade as a whole. Whatever temporary makeshift arrange- 
ments Sir Stafford Cripps may secure to ease our situation, 
whatever pledges he may give of nominal support to American 
policy, there is no other way out for this country and its 
partners in the sterling area—or for that matter for the 
nations of Europe—but the creation of a group economy, . 
insulated against American competition. The only question 
is whether it is to be created on restrictive bureaucratic lines 
or on those of a free economy. 

Where does Canada fit into this picture of the world 
situation ? Is she capable, on the same lines as the United 
States, of achieving an effectively balanced economy within 
her own borders ? And if not, how can she achieve it? So 
far Canada in recent years has been content to leave the issue 
tochance. More and more she has got into the way of buying 
from the United States, selling to Britain and Europe, and 
leaving it to others to complete the triangle of trade. But 
that is precisely what, in the present unbalance of world trade, 
these others cannot do. Canada consequently finds herself 
in the position that her natural and best markets are increas- 
ingly restricting their purchases from her, except where paid 
for by Marshall Aid, and that she can, at the same time, only 
maintain herself by drastic limitation of her American pur- 
chases. To add to her difficulties her Government, partly on 
grounds of political sympathy, but even more, perhaps, under 
the influence of out-of-date Nineteenth-Century economic 
ideas, has consistently supported the American policy which 
has so fatally aggravated the world unbalance and fostered 
restrictionism everywhere. Canada was the only Dominion 
which at Geneva seriously reduced her preferences on British 
imports, not realising that she was thus directly adding to 
our difficulties in buying from her. The question is how far 
has Canada pursued the best policy either in her own interest 
or in that of a balanced world economy ? And, if not, what 
are the alternatives open to her ? 

There is a general tendency, here and in Europe, to 
identify Canada’s position with that of the United States, as 
simply another member of the ‘dollar bloc,” politically 
distinct, no doubt, but otherwise part of a single North 
American economic area. To do this is to ignore the funda- 


‘mental geographical, as well as historical, conditions which 


have shaped, and still determine, Canada’s economic life. It 
involves a complete misunderstanding of the serious difficulties 
which confront Canadian statesmanship to-day and of the 
nature of the broad alternatives before it. Canada’s position 
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is, as a matter of fact, entirely unlike that of the United States, 
Her problems, in some respects at least, are very much nearer 
our own and arise, in no small measure, from the same reluct- 
ance that we have shown to make immediate sacrifices of 
cheapness and convenience for the sake of ultimate security 
and balanced expansion. 

The outstanding feature of the United States’ economy 
is that it is, to most intents and purposes, an all-round surplus 
economy. The case of Canada is entirely different. Her 
economy is, like our’s, essentially a highly unbalanced one. It 
is one of immense surplus productive capacity in respect of 
foodstuffs, raw materials and minerals. However great her 
industrial development—and she is destined to be one of the 
world’s great industrial powers—the immense area of her agri- 
cultural lands and, even more perhaps, the vast and scarcely 
tapped mineral resources of the great pre-Cambrian rock shield 
that covers half her territory, will make it a matter of gener- 
ations before she can absorb anything like the whole of her vast 
primary output. On the other hand her economy is a defi- 
ciency economy, temporarily in some elements of industrial 
equipment, but permanently in respect of all the products of 
the southern temperate, sub-tropical and tropical regions. 
External trade is for her, as for us, both a matter of existence 
and the essential condition for the fullest expansion of her 
resources. 

The United States form a compact unbroken block of 
territory, not only immensely broad from east to west, but 
what matters even more, deep from north to south, with the 
widest possible variety of climatic resources. They have been 
developed on continental lines and constitute an essentially 
self-contained economy. Canada’s history and her economy 
have been shaped by water, by the world’s greatest inland 
waterway, the St. Lawrence and the chain of the Great Lakes, 
and by Hudson’s Bay. The voyageur in his canoe, not the 
settler trekking westward in his ‘‘ covered waggon,”’ forms her 
historic background. The opening up of the St. Lawrence 
route to ocean-going traffic up to the head of the Great Lakes 
and the full utilisation of the Hudson’s Bay route will mark 
the completion of that phase of her growth. 

In this respect Canada enjoys great advantages from the 
point of view of the economy of water-transport to offset her 
climatic limitations. But geography has given her other 
compensations in the field of world trade and transport, 
particularly in the new age of air communications. A glance 
at the map, more especially at a globe, shows at once how much 
nearer she is than the United States to the Old World to east, 
north and west of her. Montreal is no farther from these isles 
by sea, and nearer by air, than New York, and Canada’s 
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eastern extremity in Newfoundland only half as far. Edmon- 
ton, by great circle air route, is not much farther than 
Montreal, a matter which may be of importance when it has 
grown to be one of the world’s main industrial centres. 
Vancouver is nearer by air to London than San Francisco, as 
itis also much nearer by sea and air to the Far East. Nor does 
Canada suffer, as compared with the United States, in respect 
of sea or air traffic with Africa or Australasia. Nature has 
placed her on all the high ways of the world traffic of the future 
and would seem to have destined her, as it destined Britain in 
the past, for expansion by oversea trade and enterprise. 

It is, of course, always open to Canada to become absorbed 
into the American economy. That would, no doubt, add to the 
balanced expansion of the North American Continent as a 
whole. But the greater part of the expansion would, by the 
sheer scale and momentum of the United States economy, 
continue to take place south of the frontier. Such a policy 
would surely be the abnegation of the unique opportunity 


} which Canada’s resources and geographical position offer 


to her of building up for herself the maximum of balanced 
economy, and, consequently, of population and strength, 
within her own borders. Statesmen like Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, with his insistence on Canadian east and west 
development and on effective protection against the United 
States, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier with his bold initiative in 
establishing unilateral preference to Britain, both foresaw the 
meaning of Canada’s position and of its opportunities. To-day 
those opportunities are far greater. For Canada has reached 
a point in her development when she could take a leading part 
in the development of the British Commonwealth, as well as 
in the regeneration of Europe, if she but willed it. In Mr. St. 
Laurent she has a Prime Minister with an undisputed majority 
in Parliament and an even more complete hold over French- 
Canada. He has already shown his initiative and originality 
of outlook in connection with the Atlantic Pact and in his 
insistence on regional policies. Is it inconceivable that, like 
Sir W. Laurier before him, he might take a bold step that 
would help to loosen the present log jam in the world’s 
economy ? 

The greatest obstacle to such a move in the direction of 
building up Canada’s position as a leading member in an 
economic group more than capable of matching the United 
States is really psychological. Canada’s currency is reckoned 
in dollars, and as a matter of habit and convenience she 
carries on most of her financial transactions with New York. 
She has thus become accustomed to consider herself in the 
“dollar area,’ though, in fact, her economic conditions and 
interests really link her much more closely with the British 
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Commonwealth and with Europe. What is the real difficulty 
in Canada’s acknowledging that fact in her currency arrange- 
ments and joining the sterling area ? 

By joining the sterling area nothing more is involved, in 
fact, than accepting sterling as payment for Canadian goods, 
It does not mean that Canadian currency should cease to be 
reckoned in dollars. Nor does it mean that Canada should 
accept sterling at any other rate than that which she herself 
finds most convenient. Unlike the Bretton Woods scheme, 
the sterling area is a free association whose members can at 
any time refix their rate to meet their requirements. New 
Zealand, for instance, recently refixed her exchange upwards, 
reversing the change she made, together with Australia, in 
1931. If we devalue sterling, as I believe we must, Canada 
could accept it at $3 to the f, retaining her present exchange 
rate with New York. Or she could accept it at the present 
rate, in that case devaluing her dollar against the United 
States. In the one case British goods would enjoy the greater 
competitive advantage over both Canadian and American J 
goods. In the other Canadian goods would share with British § 
in the protection afforded against American competition. 

The stock answer to the suggestion of such a step is that 
it would be impossible, that Canada is so closely associated 
with New York banking and has so many fixed interest 
charges to pay there, that she could not possibly afford it. 
The ‘impossibility ” is no greater than that which Australia 
faced when she revalued her sterling against gold in 1931, or 
than that which we faced when we went off gold later in the 
same year. As for fixed charges—a point that would only 
arise if Canada devalued vis-a-vis the United States—Aus- 
tralia’s were much higher relatively than Canada’s are to-day, 
but she had no difficulty in meeting them out of increased 
trade. In Canada’s case, too, such a step, in so far as it 
involved any devaluation of the Canadian dollar against the 
American, would benefit American equity capital invested in 
Canada and tend to bring in more. 

The real difficulty would lie in the fact that Canada would 
undoubtedly, for a time at least, find herself accumulating 
a surplus of sterling over and above her current requirements. 
In other words she would become a holder of sterling balances 
some or all of which would have to be temporarily reserved by 
agreement for capital, investment. But she has reached 4 
stage in her industrial and technical progress where she could 
make effective use of the opportunities offered for investment 
in the sterling area and elsewhere, for bringing British indus- 
tries and their personnel to Canada, for increasing het 
mercantile marine, etc. She might even limit her commitment 
in respect of sterling to a given maximum until such time 4 
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current trade figures with the sterling area have more nearly 
approximated to a balance, thus joining the sterling area by 
stages. 

What, on the other hand, would be the advantages result- 
ing from Canada’s decision to accept sterling as payment, 
either with or without some definite overhead limit? The 
first result would be that, instead of restricting our Canadian 
purchases, we should go all out to buy every ounce that 
Canada can produce, as we are to-day buying everything that 
Australia produces. And not only we here, but the rest of 
the sterling area, while European countries would in large 
measure follow suit, in so far as they .find sterling an easier 
currency to meet than the American dollar. Helped by 
sterling devaluation the reverse flow of unrestricted trade 
would certainly increase. The log jam would be broken. 
Canada would be in a position to develop her vast resources to 
the utmost and to attract immigrants and capital, American 
or British, to enable her economy to expand to the full extent 
of those resources. 

What of the wider consequences ? Sterling would obviously 
be greatly strengthened and the sterling area’s dollar gap 
enormously reduced. But the effect would extend beyond 
that and go far towards redressing the general world un- 
balance. Here the figures are very significant. Canada’s total 
production may not be more than Io per cent. of that of the 
States. But her contribution in respect of the products that 
create the ‘‘ dollar gap”’ is far larger. In 1948 Canadian 
exports to sterling area and E.R.P. countries combined 
amounted to £332 millions as against £1,365 millions for the 
United States, i.e., 20 per cent. of the total. To the sterling 
area alone they were {245 millions as against {488 millions, 
ie., 33 per cent. of the total. To the United Kingdom {172 
millions as against £160 millions, i.e., more than half of our 
total dollarimports. The transfer of Canada’s exports, even at 
their present level, and after allowing for her adverse balance 
with the United States, amounting to £70 millions in 1948, 
would appreciably reduce the gap. But the effect would be 
greatly enhanced by the increase of Canada’s exports to the 
limit of her productive capacity and by the reduction of her 
American adverse balance consequent on the increase of her 
own purchases from the sterling area and from Europe. The 


reduction of the gap might well be sufficient to bring general 


convertibility and multilateral trading in sight and to lead to 
a world-wide easing of restrictive practices, as well as to 
encourage systematic American investment in an expanding 
Canada and a strengthened sterling area. 

To sum up. There is no effective or permanent remedy 
for the world unbalance caused by the immense preponderance 
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and fluctuating dynamic of the American economy except the 
building up of other nation group economies which can balance 
it. That process is bound to take place by one method or . 
another. As the process takes shape, it will be of immense 
importance, not only to Canada, but to the British Common- 
wealth and to the world, whether Canada takes the lead in 
building up the Commonwealth or drifts into the position of 
an appendage to the American economy. It is that question 
which gives such importance to the part played by Canadian 
statesmanship in the negotiations which are now entering upon 
a critical but still only preliminary stage in Washington. 
L. S. AMERY. 


September 12, 1949. 


FEDERALISM AND THE COMMONWEALTH* 
By Lorp ALTRINCHAM 


I have been reading a book by Raymond Aron, a very 
distinguished representative of French political thought, 
which discusses with much insight the effect of the ideological 
division between the United States and the Soviet Union 
upon the world in general and France in particular. In his 
view there are but two great political systems in the world, 
with the rest of us forming a no-man’s-land between them. 
“The whole of Europe’ between the Russian frontier and 
the Atlantic is, he says, ‘‘ comparable only to the Balkans 
before 1914,’’ because it consists of weak and divided countries 
for control of which the two great ‘‘ empires ’’ are contending.f 
He does not actually name England as one of these Balkan 
States; but he presumably puts her in that category since 
the British Commonwealth, of which she is part, is not in 
his opinion a world factor worth mentioning. 

There is always something tonic in the clear-cut quality 
of French thought; and this example of it is indeed chal- 
lenging. Only six years have passed since the British Common- 
wealth was standing alone but united against a Power which 
had all Western Europe at its mercy—only six years since, 
in truth, the existence of that Commonwealth altered the 
course of European and world history. Yet here is a dis- 
tinguished French thinker dismissing it without discussion 
as non-existent. Is he right or is he wrong ? 

No one will dispute one cardinal point in M. Aron’s 
analysis, to wit, the utter insufficiency of isolated Nation- 
States either for self-defence or for self-maintenance as pros- 
perous economic units in the world of to-day. But he himself 
will not, I am sure, deny that the term “isolated Nation- 
State ’’ requires some substantiation when used to describe 
any of the nations of the British Commonwealth. Their 
association may seem to foreigners to rest upon a tissue of 
imponderables which cannot be convincingly evaluated, as 
can a written federal constitution which combines a number 
of provinces or states under a federal government with 
over-riding powers. Yet the fact remains that their moral 
unity has been twice tested in the awful flames of war, and 
that their leaders have quite recently reaffirmed their deter- 


* Note. This article was written for the July number of the American 
magazine Foreign Affairs under the title of The British Commonwealth and 
Western Union ; and I should like to acknowledge the courtesy of its Editors 
in allowing it to be republished. 

t Raymond Aron, Le Grand Schisme. Paris: Gallimard, 1948, p. 18. 
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mination to preserve that moral unity in a post-war situation 
which is certainly not free from the danger of a third World 
War. In some sense, then, its Nation-States must constitute 
an entity ; and if England is part of that entity, she is some- 
thing more than an isolated state in a Balkanised collection 
of European nations. The Commonwealth and the U.S.S.R. 
are in fact the only existent polities in which Nation-States 
are united by constitutional links; and they demand com- 
parison, both with each other and with other “‘ empires ”’ of 
our time. 

There can be no question (to consider the Russian system 
first) that while imperialism has been waning in the west, it 
has taken new and vigorous life in the east through the 
outward urge of the Soviet Revolution. The impulse behind 
it is partly one of conquest in its ancient form, partly one 
of self-defence, partly one of militant ideological fanaticism ; 
and it aims at the subjugation of civilised even more than 
uncivilised and backward peoples. It is, in fact, the 
expression of an aggressive faith, like Islam in the first 
century of its existence, and its ultimate goal is world revolu- 
tion. But in other respects it differs little from the older 
imperialisms, since its aim, in the immediate future at least, 
is to assert the supremacy of a single Power over as wide an 
area as possible. It has not, however, succeeded as yet in 
absorbing any States resembling those of Western Europe, 
with their long tradition of independent power and growth; 
and most of the ancient or modern Nation-States which it has 
provisionally woven into its system of power are showing 
signs of resistance to the denationalising process on which 
the Communist ideology insists. 

The Soviet effort to assimilate other States will in all 
probability succeed or fail in inverse proportion to the success 
of the western world in organising Nation-States for common 
action on its own non-Communist principles. If, moreover, 
we can succeed in doing this without destroying the individ- 
uality and vitality of ancient Nation-States, the example 
of the West may influence Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia against the denationalising processes to which they 
are at present exposed. The multi-national polity of the 
British Commonwealth has hitherto been universally accepted 
as, in some real sense, a constitutional and organic whole; 
but its Nation-States are unquestionably independent and 
sovereign. Does it then present a model which may be 
followed in the creation of other multi-national associations, 
adequate for dealing with the problems of the post-war 
world? Or is it just one of those “‘ empires ”’ which have 
played their parts with greatness but are now doomed to 
decay ? . 
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The British Commonwealth of Nations, though its terri- 
tories were acquired (like those of the United States) by con- 
quest, annexation, exploration or treaty, bears no resemblance 
to the historic conception of an empire, or, in its 
development, to the normal processes of imperialism. The 
Latin word ‘ imperium,” from which imperialism derives, 
denoted first the overriding authority of a Roman military 
commander. Later, it came to stand for a widespread system 
of centralised government, the spacious domain of the Roman 
emperors, which included the whole of the civilised world. 
Now it is true that all modern political systems which include 
a variety of peoples have been created on the Roman model ; 
but it is also true that modern international society, at any rate 
outside the fold of Communism, has come to regard as obsolete 
and even as immoral the permanent government of one people 
by another. If, therefore, new systems of power are formed, 
such as union of the Western European nations, they will not 
be formed, where western sentiment predominates, by the 
method of imperialism—that is, by extension of a single 
people’s power over other peoples. 

Only two of the older modern empires, the British and 
Austro-Hungarian, have varied in any important way from the 
Roman model ; and it is just that variance for which I beg 
attention, because it illustrates the special problem created by 
Nation-States within an empire. The Austro-Hungarian Em- 
_ under the Dual Monarchy of the Hapsburgs held two 

ation-States together with some success for 50 years: but it 
failed to give recognition to the other peoples within its 
jurisdiction which were nations in embryo, and it was accord- 
ingly destroyed by the passion for self-determination which 
swept the world in 1918, with President Wilson as its foremost 
interpreter. The Spanish and Portuguese Empires might have 
held within their orbits the kindred peoples of South America 
when they rose to nationhood ; but, for reasons which are 
sufficiently familiar, they failed todoso. The other Empires— 
French, Dutch, Belgian, German and Italian—had within them 
no embryo nations of European character and tradition, 
though the French and Dutch are now confronted by Asiatic 
nationalist movements with European ideals and aims. 

It is therefore the British Empire alone which has held 
Nation-States together in effective unity up to the present time. 
Despite their sovereign independence of each other, its mem- 
bers have preserved a sense of responsibility to each other and 
to the system out of which they grew; and they were thus 
inspired by a common impulse to act together instantaneously 
in defence of it. But the Empire to which they belonged was 
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not an empire, or was only in part an empire, in the historic 
sense of that term. I will, of course, admit that part of it, 
England, was still an imperial country in the older sense, since 
she controlled immense dependencies in Asia, Africa and else- 
where, which gave her invaluable support in war. India alone, 
for instance, despite the opposition of the Indian nationalists, 
produced in the last war an army of more than 5,000,000 
volunteers ; the African and other colonies in proportion did 
equally well. But the power which governed all else and 
turned the scale was not England’s imperial power ; it was, as 
a distinguished Canadian * has recently written, ‘ the joint 
action of five free nations,’’ which decided at the sudden crisis 
in 1939 “‘ to do the same thing at the same time for the same 
reasons,” and held to their decision through all the strain and 
peril that ensued. The more closely the system which pro- 
duced that moral unity is examined, the more clearly it is seen 
to be a polity without resemblance to any empire of the past 
or to any other empire of our own day. Let us then review the 
differences which have given it that special character. 

It is certain, in the first place, that there runs through the 
Nation-States of the British Commonwealth a vein of family 
sentiment, stronger in some than in others according to the 
proportion of the population that is British by origin, but 
powerful in all. This sentiment is only partly racial; it was 
not, for instance, British racial sentiment which moved the 
South African Parliament to declare war on Germany in 
September 1939, since the small but decisive majority for war 
contained many Dutch South Africans and was led by General 
Smuts. Nor is it British in the sense of being something other 
than Canadian or Australian or New Zealand or South African 
sentiment ; on the contrary, it is profoundly nationalist. 
Canadians feel it as Canadians, Australians as Australians, and 
so on, if they feel it at all; only a very small minority feel it as 
loyalty to a country other than their own. It is therefore not 


inspired by devotion to Britain but by devotion to the system, | 


the way of life, the political family from which all are sprung. 
It is, in fact, a sense of ‘‘ belonging together ’’ as members of a 
family without any touch of subordination to the eldest one. 

The constitutional position corresponds exactly to that 
sentiment and was in fact created by it. This is an Empire— 
or, as it is now more accurately named, a Commonwealth 
—without a central government of any kind. Its springs of 
action are in its several Nation-States, since they are all equal 
and independent sovereignties. It has, in fact, only one 
central institution, the Monarchy; but that institution 
represents the unity in diversity of its member-States as no 


* Vincent Massey, On Being Canadian. London and Toronto: Dent, 
1948, p. 102. 
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other institution could, since the King is constitutionally the 
head of every Nation-State and in that several capacity head 
also of the Commonwealth as a whole. In accordance, more- 
over, with the constitutional principle under which the King 
acts only on the advice of his Ministers, each Nation-State 
freely defines those whom it will acknowledge as its citizens 
and freely also declares that its citizens are British subjects or 


. lieges of the King. 


The next point to be emphasised is that the Common- 
wealth of Nations was not built up by direction from the centre 
but by spontaneous action in its various States. In the great 
constructive movement which brought the modern Common- 
wealth to birth, it was not England but Canada which took the 
lead. All the Dominions, as they came to be called, played 
important constructive parts ; but Canada as the senior was 
always so much in the van that the Commonwealth owes as 
much to her for its vitality and form as it owes to Britain for 
the long decades of security in which it grew and gathered 
strength. The special relationship which binds the Nation- 
States of the Commonwealth finds its clearest expression in 
two ways, and in both of them Canada set the tune. One of 
them is its only definite constitutional link, the Crown, in 
whose name the whole process of government and law in 
every Nation-State is carried on. The Canadian constitution 
was the first example of a federal system combined with 
constitutional monarchy and parliamentary government in 
the traditional British form. The union of the provinces under 
a federal government was naturally inspired by the American 
model ; and if majority opinion in them had been republican, 
the new constitution would inevitably have taken a republican 
form. Only a small minority, however, ever toyed with that 
idea. 

John A. Macdonald, Canada’s Founding Father par excel- 
lence, regarded the Monarchy as the very foundation of the 
British system, in which he believed with all his soul ; and that 
sentiment has always remained dominant, not only in the 
British Provinces, but for good reason in Quebec as well. 
Macdonald indeed proposed that the new federation should be 
known as the Kingdom of Canada, but was dissuaded by 
British Ministers who feared (I must believe, unreasonably) 
that so outspoken a declaration of the monarchical faith in 
North America might offend the United States. Canada there- 
fore became the Dominion, and that title (now passing into 
disuse) came to stand for the sovereign national status which 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa a generation or so 
later achieved. Had Macdonald’s views prevailed, the title 
would have been ‘‘ Kingdom status,” which would have better 
expressed the constitutional fact that the King is King of 
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Canada, not because he is King of Great Britain and therefore 
of Canada as a British Dominion, but because Canada is one 
of his kingdoms by her own will and in her own right, and also 
because he is Head of the Commonwealth to which, by her own 
will and right, she belongs. Canada’s loyalty to the King is, 
in other words, Canada’s own affair, a direct relation between 
her sovereign people and the Throne ; it is not imposed upon 
her by Britain or by subordination to any form of imperial 

wer. In accordance with this principle Canada approved 
and ratified by an Act of her own Parliament the alteration 
made necessary by the abdication of King Edward VIII in the 
law regulating succession to the Throne; and simultaneous 
action was taken to the same effect by all the other nations of 
the Commonwealth. 

It is significant that federation in Canada was closely 
followed by adoption of Macdonald’s “‘ national policy,’’ which 
gave tariff protection to her development as an independent 
State, and also by the building of the Canadian-Pacific railway, 
which united the people from coast to coast. Protection for 
herself was not, however, Canada’s only original contribution, 
even in-early days, to the fiscal system of Commonwealth. 
Just before the end of the 19th century another Canadian 
Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, established a preference 
on British goods imported into Canada and sustained a tariff 
war with Germany in order to make his policy good. In the 
first eight years of the 2oth century Canada’s initiative was 
followed by Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
responded to in Britain by Joseph Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
campaign. The British Conservative Party was not, however, 
united on it, and the Liberal Party blankly refused tariff co- 
operation in any form when it succeeded to power in 1906. 

But in and after the First World War the principle of 
Imperial Preference made gradual way until it was applied 
throughout the Commonwealth by the Ottawa Agreements 
concluded in 1932. It thus became the most important active 
expression of the Commonwealth family relationship inherent 
in common allegiance to the King, and was recognised as4 
constitutional right pertaining to the nations of the Commor 
wealth by all other Powers. I shall have more to say aboutit 
when I come to the problems confronting the Commonwealth 
at the present time. The point to be emphasised here is that 
it was not a policy imposed by Britain upon the other nations 
of the Commonwealth, but a policy originated by the youn 
nations, and only after long resistance adopted by the seni 
one. Here again, then, is an example of the way in which 
the unity of this unprecedented Commonwealth has been 
fostered by the common action of all its nations, and not by 
centralised imperial power. 
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It will be clear from this brief survey that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is a polity without resemblance to 
any other empire, past or present. The future of this loose 


system may seem precarious in a world which is becoming 


more and more intent upon clearly articulated regional 
combinations, because its members are scattered across the 
globe and must in wisdom adapt themselves severally to new 
regional or continental developments; but its moral unity 
has up till now proved stronger than that of any other form 
of international concert, whether it be a concert bound by 
alliance and treaty obligation or a concert united under a 
Charter such as that of the United Nations. That alone 
entitles it to high consideration as a factor in the balance of 
power. Like every other human institution, however, it is 
now confronted by a new set of problems, and its future value 
to the free world will depend upon its success in solving 
them. 

First of all comes the fear that closer organisation may 
make of it a bloc and thus hamper its several members in 
playing their proper and essential parts in their own regional 
environment. Thus fear always governed the views of Mr. 
Mackenzie King, who has just retired after long and most 
distinguished service from the premiership of Canada; and 
it would have real substance if those who want some im- 
provement in the methods of Commonwealth co-operation 
had ever wished them to be in any way exclusive. In the 
long declaration upon the subject which he made in 1944, 
Mr. King based himself mainly on the view that the nations’ 
security for peace would best be served by single-minded 
loyalty to a world-embracing charter and organisation ; but 
that was to rely too much on the sudden emergence of a new 
world order, as after the First World War. The hope has 
faded now by no fault of the free nations, and they have 
reached a general agreement that security for peace must 
be built up in accordance with Article 51 of the Charter by 
regional organisation, in which Canada is playing an important 
part under the leadership of Mr. St. Laurent. 

Much stronger is the argument that Canada must be free 
to pursue her duties and interests without let or hindrance in 
the continental system of America. In that respect Canada’s 
interest in North America is very similar to England’s interest 
in Europe ; and it is clear that loyalty to the Commonwealth 
must not be inconsistent with either. If membership of the 
Commonwealth were in any sense exclusive of membership 
in other regional or continental associations, it could justly 
be regarded as a restrictive and (in the international field) 
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antisocial obligation. But one of the greatest virtues of the 
Commonwealth system is precisely that it is entirely consistent 
with participation in other co-operative systems, and enhances 
rather than impairs the usefulness of every one of its members 
in their own environments. England would be of much less 
value as a member of Western Union if she were not also a 
member of the Commonwealth, and so would Canada, in her 
own North American neighbourhood, as her founding fathers 
saw. Both countries, in fact, are middle countries combining 
continental with Commonwealth obligations, ‘‘ Canada,” 
says a brilliant Canadian writer,* ‘‘ has been the product of the 
balance between east-west and north-south pulls. Let no 
one be deceived in this matter. Canada will not cease to be 
both a North American and a British Commonwealth nation.” 
That declaration can be made with equal force for England. 
Let no one be deceived in this matter. England will not 
cease to be both a European and a Commonwealth nation. 
Both, therefore, have an ambidextrous réle to play. We shall 
see a little later, when discussing alternative systems of 
multi-national association, that the Commonwealth system 
has advantages in that connection which no other can claim. 


IV 


Next among the Commonwealth’s problems is that of 
working the new Asiatic nations into an association which 
has depended largely on the fact that its members derive 
from their history a fundamental kinship in feeling and 
thought. The Monarchy, for instance, which figures in the 
Statute of Westminster as the Commonwealth’s most important 
link, appears to Indians as a symbol of the alien domination 
from which they now are free. The issue has recently been 
made acute by Eire’s decision to break the vague and tenuous 
attachment to the Monarchy which alone gave her status as 
a member of the Commonwealth, after the passage of the 
External Relations Act in 1937. It seems unlikely that 
Pakistan and Ceylon will wish to take that course, but in 
India feeling is different. The Congress Party which forms 
her Government has long been hostile to every sign or symbol 
connected with the Raj, and until quite lately it seemed 
difficult to conceive of any solution which would satisfy Indian 
sentiment without making India a completely foreign State. 

Eire has deliberately chosen that course; and though a 
Bill has since been introduced under which Eire’s citizens 
will be regarded in Britain neither as British subjects nor as 
aliens, but as “ non-aliens”’ with practically all a British 
subject’s obligations and rights, the case of Eire has not been 

* Anonymous article in The Round Table, March, 1944. 
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regarded as comparable to that of India for the simple reason 
that India, unlike Eire, wishes to remain a member of the 
Commonwealth. There are vital reasons why that desire 
should be met—vital to the older nations and vital to India 
herself. While, moreover, the Union of India will have a 
president as its head, its Constitution, apart from, that one 
difference, is closely modelled upon the British parliamentary 
system ; and all the nations of the Commonwealth recognise 
the critical importance of supporting that system against 
the tide of Communism setting in against it from the Far 
East. They have accordingly not been deterred from the 
aim by the fact that the head of the Indian Union will be 
elected by the Indian nation whereas, in all the other nations 
the King is head of each State and represented in his absence 
by a vice-regent of his constitutional functions, who is chosen 
by the national Government and appointed by the King on 
that Government’s advice. What does profoundly concern 
the older nations is that no innovation should be made 
which can in any way prejudice their own allegiance to the 
King either as head of their domestic systems or as the 
constitutional symbol of the family relationship which 
distinguishes the Commonwealth as a whole from all foreign 
unions or empires or states. The declaration issued unani- 
mously by the nine sovereign Governments of the Common- 
wealth with the King’s wholehearted approval has been 
almost universally endorsed, because it does in fact describe 
their different feelings on this essential point. In it India, 
while reaffirming her intention to become an ‘ independent 
sovereign republic,” declares and affirms her desire ‘ to con- 
tinue her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and her acceptance of the King as the symbol of the free 
association of its independent members and as such the Head 
of the Commonwealth.”” The other Governments, declaring 
that “‘ the basis of their membership of the Commonwealth is 
not thereby changed,” accept and recognise India’s continuing 
membership. It is a decisive act of statesmanship on the 
part of all, and, like many such Commonwealth decisions in 
the past, a creative act of faith. i 

There are other problems to be met, but not of a kind to 
present insuperable difficulty, when once the principle of the 
Commonwealth is established as the best available pattern 
for Western Union and for other regional associations. In 


_ this, however, as in all things, the first essential is full agree- 


ment and understanding between the Commonwealth and 
the United States, and unhappily there are two very crucial 
issues in which American and Commonwealth opinion are still 
far apart. The first of these is the American belief in federalism 
as a method of association between Nation-States ; the other 
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—which is a natural reflex of the first—is the American belief 
in customs unions as economically and even morally superior 
to the method of mutual tariff preference. Division on these 
two issues cuts deep; and a danger of grievous misunder- 
standing will always underlie Anglo-American relations so 
long as the present American opinion and policy persist, 
because acceptance of them by the Commonwealth would 
spell its dissolution and demise. I have discussed them for 
many years with Americans who sincerely thought that the 
world had more to gain from American policy in these matters . 
than from the survival of the British Commonwealth. It is 
impossible for an Englishman to be objective on that issue; 
but here in summary are the chief considerations which inspire 
his faith. 

All who share the view that the secret of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations has been freedom of growth believe 
that democratic progress is inseparable from the vitality of 
nations as sovereign entities controlling their own lives. 
In the modern world the nation has become an extension of 
the family with a strong community sense such as distin- 
guished, at an earlier stage, the village or the medieval town. 
In a book written during the German occupation, a French 
author whose nom de plume disguises a man of wide inter- 
national contacts and knowledge of the world, says very 
truly that nations are ‘born of the humblest and most 
essential relations in human life—those imposed by climate, 
language, labour, common risks and necessities, kinship of 
blood. They are daughters of the spirit and also of the flesh ; 
and that is why each has a life which is individual and its 
own.” * And that also is why their spirit withers under 
remote or foreign rule. 

Nationalism, born of democracy in Europe, is now one 
of the most potent forces in the world. Among the less 
advanced nations it has the self-centred intolerance of youth 
—as witness its intensity in Asia and the Middle East. Among 
the more advanced it has given birth to a social conscience 
which embraces the whole nation, striving within that 
manageable framework to foster opportunity and security for 
all. Communism is strong to-day because it appeals to a 
universal yearning for better conditions of life among the 
underprivileged and poor. It thus harnesses to its chariot the 
only sentiment which compares in strength with nationalism 
in the forces now shaping the course of human affairs. But 
in doing so it is compelled by its own unyielding and 
adamantine creed to iron out the individuality of peoples, 
to clamp a remote and inaccessible dictatorship upon them— 
in a word, to denationalise. We who believe in the principle 

* Jacquier-Bruére, Demain La Paix. Paris: Plon, 1945. 
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of national freedom which has made the British Common- 
wealth are convinced that if Western democracy does violence 
to the national spirit of its peoples in seeking to make itself 
secure, it will destroy its own greatest virtue, the very secret 
of its growth, and will thereby sacrifice the most potent force 
which it possesses for resistance to the Communist attack 
upon it. 

j The greatest need of western democracy to-day is therefore 
to choose and perfect a method of multi-national association 
which does not extinguish or even seriously impair the vital 
spark of nationalism which has reared democracy from its 
cradle in ancient Greece and has saved it twice from annihila- 
tion under remote and reactionary rule. Does federalism 
meet that need? We believe that it cannot do so, because 
it involves a sudden and peremptory change from national 
freedom to national subordination, from a form and scope 
of government which each national democracy can control 
to a form and scope of government in which national in- 
dividuality with its sense for national needs and traits and 
ideals is bound to be destroyed. Federalism has never yet 
been tried as a method of uniting ancient Nation-States. 
What it has done is to weld scattered provinces without 
national consciousness into proud and conscious Nation-States, 
not one of whom is now willing to subordinate its democratic 
independence to a multi-national federal power. The American 
Union is one of the great triumphs of democracy; but it 
will not be a model for federal union among Nation-States 
until its President and Congress, and more particularly its 
Senate, are willing to part with their responsibility for all 
the most essential functions of national government. The 
Senate, we know, is tenacious of its rights; and so is every 
Parliament in the British Commonwealth. The great existing 
federations are therefore no example to Europe of willingness 
to subordinate the nation to multi-national rule. 

I do not criticise their attitude because I believe that it is 
sound. England and Canada cannot allow themselves to be 
absorbed in any larger federation or union because, whatever 
wider society they joined, it would. exclude them from 
another in which they are vitally concerned. The Canadian 
objection to blocs is a natural product of Canada’s ambidex- 
trous responsibilities, and England is in exactly the same 
case. Indeed, one of the further objections to federalism 
as a cure for the isolation of smaller nations is that in des- 
troying national independence and thereby creating a new 


- union it would form another closed circle in international 


society: it excludes no less powerfully than it includes. 
Customs unions, which go with federal unions, create a free 
trade area at the expense of the rest of the world. It passes 
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English comprehension why Americans should on grounds of 
principle prefer that wholesale method of exclusion and 
discrimination to the method of tariff preference, which is 
many-sided and flexible, leaving each of its participants free 
to regulate as it pleases its trade with other nations and to 
keep its social and economic development subject to its own 


There is another aspect of Imperial Preference which is 
even more vital to the life of the Commonwealth. The 
younger nations of the Commonwealth are still in a com- 
paratively early stage of development, with great resources 
to exploit and abundant energy to exploit them. But like 
the United States at a similar stage, they cannot realise 
their promise without adding greatly to their manpower 
by immigration; and they naturally desire British immi- 
grants above all others. There is at present no lack of willing 
immigrants in England, and a growing realisation that it 
may be wise for her to have fewer mouths to feed if she is 
to maintain her present standard of life upon her own pro- 
duction both of home-grown food and of exports to pay for 
imported food and raw material. Her very high standard is 
at present being maintained by foreign aid, and that cannot 
continue. Canada, Australia and New Zealand are all making 
plans for British settlers and they obviously have the first 
claim upon them. Both in war and peace they have come to 
this country’s aid with even greater generosity than the United 
States, in proportion to their wealth and population, though 
the American people have shown a vision and magnanimity 
unexampled in the realm of foreign relations ; and we must 
come to their aid in every possible manner. 

It is natural, therefore, that English opinion, and more 
particularly Conservative opinion, should be disturbed by 
the fact that the conditions attaching to American aid have 
greatly limited the country’s power to further settlement 
and development overseas, since that depends in many ways 
upon the support of Imperial Preference. From the Con- 
servative standpoint we seem to have bargained ourselves 
into two strait-jackets—one of them limiting our power to 
help our own family, the other compelling us to an extensive 
system of State purchase in place of normal trade facilitated 
by tariff preferences. If we believed that multilateral trade 
and the process of general recovery were likely to be better 
served by creating more closed areas under customs unions 
than by the much more open and elastic system of groups 
co-operating internally and with each other by means of 
tariff preferences, we would subordinate the narrower to the 
larger ideal. No country has a more vital interest than ours 
in multilateral trade and general prosperity. But our belief, 
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on grounds which we regard as conclusive, is the precise 
contrary. 


V 


There are many other facets of the argument for the 
Commonwealth system of co-operative multi-national groups 
in preference to exclusive customs unions and federations 
which deserve attention ; but I must come to a conclusion. 
Here, then, in brief is the position held by a great majority 
of Englishmen. 

We believe that the Nation-States of the free world must 
form themselves into regional associations under Article 51 
of the Charter in order to prove that democracy is not 
suicidally fissiparous and in order to stem the tide of Com- 
munism by giving security and prosperity to all co-operating 
peoples. From the British standpoint, the unity of the 
Commonwealth as a family of nations comes first and fore- 
most ; but we believe that its unity and example can do 
much to reinforce the other necessary associations. These 
are, in the first place, Western Union, supported by the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and then some co-operative system 
in the Middle East and among the countries flanking the 
Indian Ocean, where India holds a central position. 

In the view of British “‘ imperialists,’ two conditions are 
essential to the success of these associations. Our purpose, 
in a famous American phrase, is “‘ to make the world safe for 
democracy ” by proving that national democracies can com- 
bine and co-operate effectively without destroying freedom, 
the immediate jewel of their souls, or killing within each 
nation the family sense of social responsibility. Democracy 
was cradled in Nation-States, and still depends on their 
vitality, their family sense and conscience, for assuaging the 
strife of classes and defeating the Communist ideal. The 
individual elector, upon whose civic sense the success of 
democratic freedom depends, must exercise his responsibility 
within a national setting which he understands, if he is not to 
feel himself an atom without influence upon the Government 
which orders his life—or maybe his death—and thereby lose 
all sense of democratic responsibility. The Nation-State is 
still the largest political unit within which it is possible to 
maintain close contact and understanding between a people 
and its leaders, between a voter and the men to whom he 
is invited to consign his fate and that of all about him. It is 
therefore still the largest unit within which true democracy 
can function. The nations of the British Commonwealth 
have realised this instinctively since democratic national 
consciousness: was born in them. Subordinate any national 
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democracy to a remote Government which it only partly 
creates and in which its representatives would be bound to 
form a minority ; subordinate it, as the federation of Western 
Europe would require, to a majority necessarily alien in lan- 
guage and thought to the minds of voters in its tenements 
and villages—and what would remain but a mechanical 
union, like those produced by Communism, in which true 
democracy would wither ? 

I might prolong the argument by dealing with the crucial 
problem raised by differences in national standards of living, 
in which national electorates are more concerned than in 
any other matter. I expect, however, that the difficulties 
of this kind which are preventing the conclusion of a customs 
union between two countries as close as Holland and Belgium 
are already familiar to American readers. For England in 
any case, her system of social security and her standard of 
life are of the first importance, since they represent an 
achievement in which all parties have had a creative share 
and which no party will willingly abandon to the levellin 
lowest-common-denominator processes of a multi-nation 
federation. 

The conclusion follows that national self-determination in 
those things which most closely affect the homes and lives of 
the people is a condition of democratic vitality ; and therefore, 
while it is true that Nation-States must work closely together 
if they are not to be destroyed in isolation, it is equally true 
that they must find some way—as the British Commonwealth 
has done—of working together without prejudice to national 
self-government and sovereignty. 

The other indispensable condition is that the new associa- 
tions should not be self-centred blocs either in the sense of 
closed economic rings, or of a political exclusiveness which 
would make it impossible for States like England to play their 
part in two associations simultaneously. I have earlier in this 
article emphasised the importance of that factor from the 
standpoint of the Commonwealth. It is no less important for 
Europe. All Western opinion is agreed upon the dangef 
constituted by the Iron Curtain which the Kremlin has drawn 
between its sphere of influence and the rest of Europe ; and it 
must surely be one of the objects of Western statesmanship to 
make it as easy as possible for Eastern Germany, the Satellite 
States and Russia herself to enter into closer and more fruitful 
economic relations with the West than are at present permitted 
by Soviet policy. 

If Western Europe is organised for economic co-operation 
on the model of the British Commonwealth, its system can be 
adapted without difficulty to permit of participation by the 
Eastern States in Western plans for recovery to any degree 
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which they find acceptable. Their present mood is rigid ; but 
their economic difficulties are considerable, and their mood 
may change as the Marshall Plan matures, if the doors are not 
closed against them. The question whether or not freedom in 
Europe is to be finally destroyed by Communist aggression and 
a Third Worid War will turn in no small measure upon the 
trend of national opinion in Poland, East Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia ; and it is of the first importance to 
show those countries, not only that the West is recovering its 
strength and stability under Marshall Aid, but that they them- 
selves also can gather strength as nations, whatever their 
internal régimes, by co-operation with it. 

With these essential conditions federalism is incompatible ; 
but they can be fully met by the organisation of multi- 
national groups on the co-operative and preferential basis 
exemplified by the British Commonwealth. In a remarkable 
passage in the book already quoted, Jacquier-Bruére argues 
cogently that economic co-operation depends upon the political 
formations under which it works. The worth of technical 
institutions, he writes,* ‘‘ is the worth, and no more, of the 


political formations which support them. If those formations 
are closed worlds, empires, continents, concerned above all in 
increasing their internal strength, the institutions, whatever 
their technical efficiency, will only energise the egotistic 
instincts which grope for power and make for war. But if, 


on the contrary, the political formations are like those which 
are born of the sea, open associations communicating freely 
with each other, the technical institutions will reflect their 
independence and help to make peace secure.” 

Because it was born of the sea and can play its part in 
fostering its own free method of association throughout the 
world, the British Commonwealth system is the only one 
capable of setting the example of multi-national co-operation 
by groups to countries lying outside M. Aron’s two “ em- 
pires,”’ the closed economic systems of the United States and 
the Soviet Union. England can represent this Commonwealth 
system in Western Union ; England and Canada in the North 
Atlantic Pact; England and South Africa (if the latter 
chooses) in North Africa and the Middle East; England, 
Australia, New Zealand and its Asiatic members including 
India (if the latter chooses) in the Indian Ocean and the 
further east. 

It will be observed that England is a necessary factor in all 
these associations. She is, therefore, with great respect to 
M. Aron, no mere Balkan State. But her influence and useful- 
ness depend upon the strength and moral unity of the 
Commonwealth, and the most imperative of all her duties and 

* Op. cit., p. 170. 
2* 
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interests is to foster its welfare and development. In its own 
sphere, moreover, each of the Commonwealth’s Nation-States 
counts the more for good and peace in its own neighbourhood 
because it is part of the Commonwealth. If this be “ im- 
perialism,” it is certainly not imperialism in the old historic 
sense. It is, on the contrary, the only form of political cement 
which can bring modern nations together in free co-operative 
groups without sapping their vitality and destroying the 
growth of true democracy by remote and inaccessible control. 
It is also the only form of political cement which can bring 
modern nations together in co-operative groups without 
dividing the world into watertight economic blocs. 

I believe, therefore, that the British Commonwealth has 
even greater service to render now than it has rendered in the 
past ; and I trust with all my heart that America’s natural 
attachment to federalism and equally natural dislike of “‘ em- 
pires’”’ will not continue to impair that unity of purpose 
between the English-speaking peoples which is indispensable 
to the survival of their democratic faith. 

ALTRINCHAM. 


THE KASHMIR DISPUTE 


By MARK FINLEY 


N August I, 1947, the majority of the ruling Princes 
of Indian States accepted the Instrument of Accession 


circulated by the Viceroy, which provided for the 
accession of each State to the appropriate Dominion on the 
subjects of defence, communications and foreign affairs, The 
majority of the States fell automatically into the sphere of 
influence of the Dominion of India, and a few, similarly, into 
that of the Dominion of Pakistan. But the positions of one 
or two States were doubtful. Of these, that of Jammu and 
Kashmir was the most important by reason of its size and 
strategic position at the Indian terminus of the great Central 
Asian trade route from Yarkand, in Sinkiang, to Leh and 
Srinagar, and on the borders of four great political and 
religious systems ; the Islamic, the Russian Communist, the 
Buddhist and Chinese (through Tibet), and the Hindu. Also, 
local factors were complicated. Firstly, the population was 
mixed Indian, Tibetan and Moslem. Secondly, the ruling 
house was Indian, whilst the dominant political faction, led 
by Sheikh Abdulla, was Moslem but anti-Partitionist and pro- 
Congress. Thirdly, there existed the important economic 
factor of Kashmir’s normal tourist trade. 

In the autumn of 1947, as the Indian Government inten- 
sified its efforts to integrate in Central Government machinery 
those States which fell within its orbit, Pathans and other 
tribesmen of the North-West Frontier Province invaded 
Kashmir Valley. It was known that the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Government favoured accession to the Dominion of 
India ; but whether the initial invasion was either directly 
organised or merely encouraged by the Pakistani Government 
is uncertain. It is certain, however, that the tribesmen 
subsequently received active official support, and the Indian 
Government later claimed that its neighbour’s officials were 
directing recruitment in the North-West Frontier Province. 
The tribesmen themselves appear to have been roused by 
tales of Dogra atrocities on Kashmiri Moslems and to have 
embarked upon Jehad (Holy War). By December, their 
number was estimated to be 86,000. 
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On October 26, 1947, Indian troops were despatched to 
Kashmir, at the request of the State Government, to support 
the State forces, which were then in full retreat. Aircraft of 
the R.I.A.F. landed at Srinagar just in time to save the 
capital. The arrival of Indian Army forces placed the 
invaders generally on the defensive. 

On December 30, the Indian Government referred the 
dispute to the United Nations Organisation. India accused 
Pakistan specifically of assisting the training of tribal forces 
in Pakistan and of supplying them with Pakistan Army 
equipment. In replying, on January 15, 1948, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, charged India with paying 
merely lip-service to Partition, with a desire to destroy 
Pakistan, and with general acts of aggression against her. 

The discussions which followed in the Security Council 
were abortive, and on April 24 a five-nation Commission 
(U.N.C.I.P.) was appointed. Both India and Pakistan were 
prepared to welcome the Commission, but both objected to 
the Security Council’s recommendations regarding conditions 
necessary to the impartial holding of a plebiscite to determine 
the ultimate sovereignty of Jammu and Kashmir State. The 
Indian Government would not agree to the gradual with- 
drawal of its troops, nor to the control of State forces by the 
Plebiscite Administration, when it was created, nor to the 
expansion of the Kashmir State Government, under the 
premiership of Sheikh Abdulla, by the inclusion of Moslem 
Partitionist elements. The Pakistani Government contended 
that the recommendations did not provide for a sufficiently 
impartial administration in Kashmir during the period of the 
plebiscite, nor did they envisage the complete withdrawal of 
Indian troops. 

When the members of the Commission finally arrived in 
Kashmir on July 8, 1948, they were faced with a situation 
which the Security Council had not foreseen. Instead of 
finding Indian troops opposed by irregular tribal forces they 
found two regular armies in opposition, for troops of the 
Pakistani Army had entered Kashmir in support of the tribal 
forces. The territory of Azad Kashmir (Free Kashmir), 
occupied by tribesmen under Sheikh Mohammed Ibrahim, 
had been reduced to a 30 mile strip along the frontier of 
Pakistan south of Muzaffarabad. Other tribal forces were 
active in the northern mountains, especially in the districts 
of Gilgit and Baltistan. 

On August 14, the Commission proposed a Cease-Fire, 
but Pakistan would not agree without attaching conditions 
unacceptable to the Commission. The two military commands 
negotiated independently, however, and a voluntary agree- 
ment led to Cease-Fire at midnight between December 31, © 
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1948, and January 1, 1949. The Cease-Fire was honoured by 
both sides and prisoners were exchanged. 

Five days later the Commission made known its proposals 
for holding a plebiscite. These were : 

(1) Accession to India or Pakistan must be by plebiscite 
held freely and impartially controlled. 

(2) The plebiscite would be held only when Cease-Fire and 
truce arrangements had been carried out. 

- (3) The Secretary-General of the United Nations Organi- 
sation would nominate the Plebiscite Administrator. 

(4) Refugees in India and Pakistan must be free to return, 
and two Commissions responsible to the Plebiscite Admini- 
strator would be appointed to control repatriation. 

The Cease-Fire having been effected voluntarily, it re- 
mained to achieve agreement on truce conditions. U.N.C.I.P’s 
proposals to this end, presented to the opposing sides on 
April 15, and based generally on those put forward on August 
14, 1948, were likewise rejected. 

During the second half of April each side began to accuse 
the other of breaches of the Cease-Fire Agreement. On 
April 16, the Indian Army Commander protested to U.N.C.I.P. 
that Pakistani troops had fired on Indian and had moved into 
“no-man’s land.’”’ Three days later, Pakistan accused India 
of several breaches of the Cease-Fire Agreement. Indian 
troops had raided Azad territory, it was alleged, and had 
occupied new positions, besides building new defensive works 
and improving old ones. On April 23, Indian reports alleged 
that Pakistani troops had crossed the Kishenganga River on 
looting expeditions. The Cease-Fire Agreement was in danger 
of becoming meaningless. 

U.N.C.I.P. presented further proposals for truce agreement 
to the Indian Government on April 28. These modified 
slightly those made earlier in the month, but were equally 
unacceptable to India because they did not insist on the dis- 
banding and disarming of the Azad Kashmir forces (then 
estimated at about 25,000 men), and did not allow for the 
stationing of Indian troops at strategic points in the northern 
mountains in order to safeguard the Valley and the Asian 
trade routes. Admiral Nimitz, who had been appointed 
Plebiscite Administrator, was advised not to leave America for 

Kashmir until agreement had been reached. 

U.N.C.I.P. announced, on June 10, that a further attempt 
to reconcile the conflicting points of view would be made, but 
no new proposals have been put forward as yet. A step for- 
ward was made on July 26, however, when Army leaders of 
the two Dominions again reached agreement on a Cease-Fire 
line. This leaves the way clear once more for a truce agreement 
making the holding of a plebiscite possible. There is no 
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indication, however, that either Government is prepared to 
modify its demands. The Indian Government contends that 
the presence of its troops at strategic places is essential ; the 
Pakistani Government maintains, in effect, that a free and 
impartially-controlled plebiscite is impossible under such 
conditions. Meanwhile, Admiral Nimitz waits at Lake 
Success. If the Commission fails to achieve agreement the 
logical course is for the subject to be referred back to the 
Security Council, which would presumably result in Admiral 
Nimitz superseding the Commission by being given wide 
powers similar to those vested in the late Count Bernadotte in 
Palestine. 

When it becomes possible for the details of the plebiscite 
to be decided, a further point for disagreement will be reached, 
The question of whether the State as a whole is to accede to 
one of the two Dominions or if it is to be partitioned between 
the two will have to be decided. It is probable that Jammu 
and Ladakh will vote for India and that Gilgit and several 
districts on the West Punjab frontier will vote for Pakistan. 
Kashmir Valley is doubtful, but the population has a Moslem 
majority, and it is uncertain if Sheikh Abdulla’s claim to 
represent it could be substantiated. On the other hand, the 
economic situation will probably favour India on the whole. 
Owing to the demands of the Indian military forces for labour, 
resulting in correspondingly high wages, most peasants are 
better off than they were before the dispute began. 

Spokesmen of the Indian Government have declared that 
India will not countenance partition. On May 28, speaking 
at Srinagar, Pandit Nehru characterised the dispute as a 
clash of ideologies, and added that India fought against the 
doctrine of communal separatism. 

Sheikh Abdulla has hinted that Kashmir might prefer to 
remain independent, but the Indian Government has not 
taken this seriously. In any case, an independent Kashmir 
would, by its very nature, be a standing threat to Indo- 
Pakistani relations. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
imagine the Pakistani Government acquiescing passively in 
the accession of Jammu and Kashmir State to the Dominion 
of India. The situation points to the eventual partition of the 
State unless the Security Council succeeds where British 
diplomacy failed in 1947. 

MARK FINLEY. 


THE INTERNATIONALISATION OF 
JERUSALEM 


By JAMAL NASIR 


of its population, Jerusalem—new and old, for the two 

cannot be separated—can fulfil its function only as an 
international city. The city is holy ground for three great 
religions—Christian, Jewish and Moslem; it cannot be 
allowed to pass into the hands of the Jews alone. The entire 
civilised world is agreed that the Holy Places should be 
protected and that free access should be assured for all 
religions. 

It is wrong to assume that there are two Jerusalems, the 
new and the old. The area of the old part is only 215 acres— 
less than two-thirds of the area of Hyde Park. It is surrounded 
by high walls and intersected by narrow streets which limit the 
use of wheeled traffic. It is dark, hot in summer, and, more- 
over, completely surrounded by the New City, and could not 
resist any attempt at encroachment from without. Further- 
more, the area could be helplessly starved of food, fuel and 
other necessities of life. It would therefore, apart from its 
being a most unsuitable place for an international administra- 
tion, be contrary to every principle of justice to imply that the 
Arab part of the city requires to be placed under international 
control while the new city does not. 

The original Assembly resolution, which recommended the 
partition of Palestine, made Jerusalem an international 
enclave. After carefully studying the conditions there, the 
Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, concluded in the report 
which was published after his murder, that Jerusalem should 
remain an international enclave. At the time of the original 
pronouncement of the United Nations the Jews accepted, 
without protest, the decision to internationalise the whole of 
Jerusalem, old and new, and the surrounding villages extend- 
ing to the south as far as Bethlehem and Beit Jala. Now the 
Jewish leaders declare that the Jews will not abandon their 
claim to Jerusalem. The offer of the Israel administration to 
internationalise the Old City, while retaining the new part, 
may appear a concession to those who are not acquainted with 
Jerusalem. Normally the Old City is almost entirely occupied 
by Arabs, bi the New City, the southern suburbs and some 


B: reason of its geography and history and the composition 
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of the northern are residential quarters built and owned by 
Arabs, where Arabs and most of the British were living until 
the Jewish military forces occupied them on the heels of the 
withdrawing British forces. The population figures for the 
whole of Jerusalem were roughly as follows at the end of 1947: 
Jews 99,000 

Moslems 36,000 

Christians 33,500. 
Of the Jews, at least 50 per cent. must have come to Palestine 
since 1930. The Jews have no superiority over the Arabs in 
respect of the area which they occupy. 

The Jews further argue that ‘‘the United Nations stood 
idly by when the city was besieged.”’ This was hardly the case, 
for the Security Council on May 30 adopted a resolution 
calling for a four week cease-fire ‘“‘ with threat of sanctions.” 
This led to a truce which became effective on June 11, 1948. 
The intervention of the Security Council and the pressure 
exerted by the Big Powers on the Arabs have, in the opinion 
of military experts, prevented the entire city from being over- 
run by the Arabs. The Arabs are agreed on the internationali- 
sation of Jerusalem; and they have, according to the most 
recent reports, submitted a proposal to the Conciliation Com- 
mission at Lausanne which would place Jerusalem under 
international administration. 

In conclusion, it is essential to note the following con- 
sequences of an internationalised city :— 

(1) For Arabs and Jews it would provide a common 
meeting ground, which is most essential if peace is to come 
once again to the Middle East. 

(2) It would allow thousands of Arab refugees to return to 
their homes and provide the only modern quarters left to the 
Arabs of Palestine. 

(3) To the Jews it would bring an opportunity of recon- 
ciliation. 

(4) Any other plan than the internationalisation of 
Jerusalem will obviously turn the city into a centre for 
smugglers, and hinder any attempt to visit the Holy Places. 

The Government of Israel has said that it would give the 
fullest guarantees for the protection of the Holy Places and 
access to them. Would the present Government be strong 
enough to control some sections of its followers? It was not 
able to save the 250 women and children from being massacred 
in Deir Yassin village, near Jerusalem, nor was it strong 
enough to prevent the murder of Count Bernadotte. 

JAMAL NASIR. 


MANX MISGIVINGS 


By E. La MoTHE STOWELL 


is like that of a ship’s tender to a big liner; the move- 

ments of each are to some extent regulated by those of 
the other. The crews, however, lead separate lives with 
outlook, needs, and customs radically different. And when, in 
the hands of officers drawn from the fo’c’sle and galley, the big 
ship begins to behave in a peculiar manner, and make unusual 
and unwarranted demands upon the tender, the relations 
normally existing between the two vessels are upset. 

The strains and stresses inherent in. such an association 
have lately been demonstrated as a result of the publication 
last June of a Report made by a deputation sent from Tynwald 
to London to discuss political and economic questions at issue 
between the two countries. Tynwald, or the Court of Tynwald 
to give the insular Legislature its full title, is comprised of an 
elective body, known as the House of Keys, and a Legislative 
Council of ex-officio and nominated members presided over by 
a Lieutenant-Governor. The two bodies vote separately and 
the assent of both is needed for new legislation. 

The proposals recommended in the Report raise highly 
controversial issues and have occasioned serious disquiet in the 
Island. In the words of one member of the Keys, “ there is a 
lot of feeling about.’ Indeed, so strong is the feeling aroused 
that a Manx Freedom League has come into being as a 
consequence. And when on June 7 a resolution was laid before 
Tynwald that the proposals should be approved, the House of 
Keys by a vote of seventeen to six supported an amendment to 
postpone any decision for six months. This being negatived by 
the Legislative Council, the Governor, Sir Geoffrey Bromet, 
adjourned the Court of Tynwald for a fortnight, amid what 
qualified for description in the Press.as “‘ uproar.’’ Later at 
the adjourned Court he announced that further discussion of 
the resolution would be postponed until the next Legislative 
Session in October. 

Briefly stated the proposals are that the Isle of Man 
should make a gift of half a million pounds to the Exchequer 
and bind herself in perpetuity to pay a fixed sum annually to 
the Imperial Government, this sum to vary, according to an 
agreed formula, with the rise or fall of the Customs revenue, 
but with a minimum limit of £50,000, and in present circum- 
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stances calculated to amount to £100,000. The Island should 
conclude a Customs Union with Britain. The British Govern- 
ment should restore to the Manx Government its ancient right 
to expend its revenue without reference to the British 
Treasury. The issues which these proposals raise cannot, 
however, be properly understood or discussed without reference 
to the Manx constitutional and economic background. 

The foundations of Manx independence and constitutional 
practice were laid far back between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries when under the Norse kings of Man, the Island 
formed the centre of a maritime kingdom embracing the 
Hebrides, Sudreys or Western Isles, and intermittently the 
Nordreys (Orkneys and Shetlands), and even Dublin with its 
adjacent territory. Then it was that Norse invaders and 
native Celts were welded into one community and Scandina- 
vian traditions of government established among a people 
whose language became predominantly Gaelic. These warrior- 
farmers brought over in their open boats a political system of 
which hereditary kingship was a deeply venerated feature, but 
the obedience which they rendered was that of ‘‘ freemen 
accustomed to freedom,’’ to quote G. M. Trevelyan’s descrip- 
tion of the Viking invaders of England. They spoke ‘‘ as man 
to man with their lords and kings,” and gave “‘ a free obedience 
to chiefs governing according to custom.’’ They were not 
governed ‘‘ by folkmoots of a primitive democracy. .. . It 
was the lords and kings who ruled,” but it was ‘“‘ the mental 
habit of a free loyalty ’’ which supported them. That system 
and the spirit which informs it survives to-day in the Manx 
Constitution, which Manxmen justly claim enshrines the oldest 
parliament in the world. 

Then, as to-day, no law had legal validity until it had been 
promulgated orally in Manx from Tynwald hill by the Deem- 
sters to the people there assembled. The Deemsters (doom- 
steerers) were the repositories of the unwritten law which was 
then probably regarded as something not man-made but 
“‘ given,’’ yet capable like case law of growth, and the deemsters 
may still in special circumstances depend upon “‘ breast law,” 
the wisdom with which by virtue of their office they are 
imbued. The hill, an artificial mound ringed by scene 
terraces, and erected on a central plain, provides on Tynwal 
Day in visible form a tableau of the various components of 
government arranged in order of power and importance, At 
the summit sits the king or his deputy; ranged on the 
terraces below him stand counsellors, deemsters, the Twenty- 
Four (Yn-Kiare-as-Feed), known in English as the Keys, 
captains of parishes and from an early day the Lord Bishop and 
clergy. The Keys were selected, as being the ‘‘ worthiest ” 
freemen, from the different Sheadings (ship-districts) into 
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which the Island is divided. Then, as now, the king took the 
views of these representatives into account in making his 
decisions. 

When in 1265 King Magnus of Man died, following an 
unsuccessful invasion of Scotland, an epoch closed during 
which Man had dominated her neighbourhood, enjoyed 
relatively stable government, and known the dignity of 
independence. Through the vicissitudes of the succeeding 
centuries the memory of having established herself as a 
separate entity was never lost, nor her claim to independence 
relinquished. During the wars which followed between 
England and Scotland the Island was invaded and counter- 
invaded from both sides, until after his victory at Neville’s 
Cross Edward III granted ‘ absolute possession ’’’ of Man to 
the Earl of Salisbury whose son sold it “‘ with the crowne ” to 
Sir William Le Scroop. But baronial lives were apt to be 
brief during the Wars of the Roses. The Island was ultimately 
transferred to John Stanley on the service of rendering two 
falcons to all future kings of England on their coronation days. 
Its status was not that of a “ Territory belonging to England, 
but it was a Dominion of the Crown of England.” * For three 
and a half centuries within their realm the House of Stanley 
exercised sovereign rights, and the life of the Island together 
with its Constitution developed undisturbed, except during the 
Civil War, by interference from the outside world. From a 
diplomatic desire not to offend Henry VIII the second Earl of 
Derby assumed the title of Lord of Man in place of that of king. 

Interference when it came, came as an act of expropriation 
no less sudden or less warranted for being accomplished by 
legal formalities than any committed by marauding Viking or 
ambitious despot. The occasion was the death without issue 
in 1736 of James, tenth Earl of Derby, with the consequent 
passage of the sovereignty through his maternal grandmother 
to the second Duke of Athol, and on his death to John Murray 
as husband of his only child, Charlotte. Before Murray had 
had time to acquaint himself with his inheritance, or preroga- 
tives as Lord of Man, he was summarily requested by George 
Grenville, Prime Minister of England, to treat “‘ for the pur- 
chase of the Isle of Man.” No time was allowed him to 
consult his people, nor even to ascertain the value of the 
different branches of insular revenue. When he sought to 
temporise the British Government threatened to pursue 
“such other measures as we shall think our duty to the public 
to require.” Without waiting for his consent, an Act was 
passed authorising the King’s revenue officers to search ships 
in ports of the Island and make seizures by land and water. 


* Manx Soc.: Vol. XXVI, quoted by A. W. Moore in The History of the 
Isle of Man, 
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Under duress, lest he be deprived not only of his rights but of 
any compensation, the Duke finally signed away his sovereign 
rights, and the Revesting Act of 1765 was passed. 

The features of this transaction—the speed with which 
it was rushed through, the indifference to Manx public opinion, 
the disregard for a deputation.from the Keys which visited 
London to press for recognition of their “inherent and 
constitutional rights,” the method with its savour of blackmail 
by which the Duke’s consent was obtained—left an unpleasant 
and ineradicable impression upon the Manx. Negotiations 
with England were henceforth suspect. 

The reason for this high-handed and aggressive action 
was the difficulty experienced by the British Government in 
preventing English merchants from smuggling dutiable goods 
into the country from the Isle of Man. On this precedent the 
United States might have claimed to be justified in annexing 
Bermuda or some of the British West Indies at the time when 
the Volstead Act was in force. In fact the operation bears a 
close resemblance to that by which an attempt was made in 
1946 to deprive the Malay Sultans of their sovereign rights by 
an Order in Council ; like the Duke of Athol, newly acceded 
Malay rulers were suddenly and without a moment permitted 
for deliberation or consultation with their people confronted. 
with a demand to sign away their sovereign rights. But the 
Sultans, more adroit and fortunate, succeeded by their protests 
in getting the MacMichael Agreements revoked. 

What the duke and his successors did was to badger the 
British Government without ceasing for more adequate 
financial compensation for their family: the Manx were 
abandoned to their fate. And for the next 100 years their 
fate was a particularly unhappy one. Year after year the 
surplus of revenue over the cost of the government of the 
Island by Treasury officials and British Governors was appro- 
priated by the United Kingdom. Harbours and public build- 
ings fell into decay, nothing was spent for public improve- 
ments, and Manx deputations fruitlessly complained that the 
Island should at least be treated in accordance with an Act 
of 1778 which recognised that the revenues of the North 
American Colonies were at the disposal of the colonists. In 
vain they protested that no tax, duty, or custom could by the 
Manx Constitution be levied without consent of Tynwald, and 
that the duties imposed by the Imperial Parliament to 
protect its own revenue were in the nature of penalties un- 
justly laid upon the Manx. 

The duke’s importunities were at last rewarded in 1825 
when the compensation received for the surrender of all his 
manorial rights and patronage in addition to sovereign rights 
was made up to a total of £417,144. But not until 1866 did 
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the grievances of the people receive a substantial measure of 
redress, and the redress when it came had, as Americans say, 
“ strings attached to it,’”’ and coercive features. 

As in the past, the new proposals, which had first been the 
subject of secret discussions between the Treasury and the 
Governor, were suddenly sprung upon the other side: they 
were laid before Tynwald in a private conference. The control 
of the expenditure of revenue remaining after payment of 
certain fixed charges, including the cost of police and civil 
service, was to be restored to Tynwald, on certain conditions ; 
the Keys were to consent to become an elective body, an 
annual payment of £10,000 was to be made to the Exchequer, 
Tynwald was to approve a large increase in customs duties, 
and all expenditure was to be subject to Treasury approval 
and the Governor’s veto. When the Keys observed that the 
proposals were too momentous to be decided upon without 
being “‘ laid before the country,’’ they were quickly made 
aware, like the last Lord of Man, that what they had to 
consider was an ultimatum to choose between half a loaf 
and no bread, and to choose quickly before the issues involved 
could be fully apprehended. Refusing their request to consult 
the people the Governor declared that, ‘‘ it was strictly a 
matter for the legislature to determine.’’ We were as one 
member of the Keys later explained, “‘ driven into a corner,” 
we “‘ did not understand the question at the time.’’ And, like 
John Murray, the Keys acquiesced. 

The settlement of 1866 went a long way to rectify the 
injustice of the Revestment Act but met with a good deal of 
criticism ; the annual tribute of £10,000 had been calculated 
as the equivalent of the interest due upon capital paid in 
compensation to the Duke of Athol, and the Manx saw no 
treason why they should be called upon to finance the seizure 
of their sovereign’s rights. Seeing that the accumulated 
surplus revenue collected by England between 1765 and 1866 
amounted, at a conservative estimate, to £790,000 they felt 
that any payments on account of past transactions were due 
tather from the British Government to the Island than vice 
versa. The need for Treasury approval of expenditure by 
Tynwald was fortunately treated as a mere formality, but its 
implications were inescapable ; they were that the Island, in 
spite of a Constitution more deeply rooted in the past than 
that of Britain, was too politically immature to be trusted 
with control of its own finances, and that its claim to inde- 
pendence of the British Government was not recognised. As 
the years passed and Southern Ireland, while continuing to 
enjoy the benefits of Commonwealth membership, denied her 
ports in war-time to the Royal Navy and assisted the enemy 
with the lights of Dublin, and countries so little qualified for 
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self-government as Burma and Ceylon were recognised as 
independent, this continued claim to supervise the Isle of 
Man became less tolerable. 

In 1944 the Manx Government, therefore, ventured to 
raise the question with Whitehall of a revision of the settle- 
ment of 1866. The response, when at last it came, followed 
a familiar pattern. The proposals, already mentioned, were to 
be circulated to the Keys only a few days before a special 
Court of Tynwald was to be summoned to approve them, 
and their disclosure beforehand was forbidden. When mem- 
bers, like John Murray, complained that they were “ being 
rushed’ and in words that sounded like ancestral echoes, 
argued that proposals of such moment should first be dis- 
cussed with their constituents, the Governor, conforming no 
less closely to past technique, replied that the proper place for 
discussion was in Tynwald. 

But at this point the spell of the past was broken: con- 
fronted with a mounting tide of protest the Governor consented 
to release the Report to the Press at the same time as to the 
Keys. Meetings called at two days’ notice in many of the 
Sheadings to discuss it were attended in numbers far exceeding 
those at a General Election. Resolutions were everywhere 
passed that no decision should be taken on the proposals at 
the forthcoming meeting of Tynwald. Public opinion favoured 
a dissolution of the Keys and a General Election. 

The annual payment of {100,000 and the gift of £500,000 
were proposed in the Report as a contribution to Defence and 
“‘ other common services,” and the payment of £10,000 paid 
annually since 1866 (£830,000 has been exacted up to date on 
this account) was referred to as having been a defence contri- 
bution. While the Island has never been backward in volun- 
tary gifts of money towards the cost of Defence, and is not 
likely to be, it has never accepted the principle that a fixed sum 
is annually due from it for this purpose to the Exchequer. To 
acknowledge a moral obligation is one thing: to admit a 
statutory claim is quite another. How far from niggardly 
have been the Island’s contributions may be judged from the 
fact that the whole of her National Debt in 1939 arose from 
gifts to the Imperial Government amounting to £760,000, and 
_ in the course of the recent war {1,850,000 have been donated. 
In addition £500,000 of interest-free war loan was cancelled 
only ten months before these new proposals arrived. The 
Imperial appetite is reasonably assumed to have grown with 
eating, and the pretence that a defence contribution has been 
paid annually in the past is not admitted. 

But there are other more serious grounds for objection to 
the financial proposals ; the deputation was informed at the 
Home Office that fresh legislation in Parliament would be 
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required in order to restore to the Island full control over its 
finances and that unless “‘ the Home Secretary could convince 
members that the Island was taking its fair share in the 
burdens of Imperial Defence and other common duties con- 
sistent with its resources’ the Bill ‘‘ would be certain to meet 
adverse criticism in Parliament and the Press.” In vain the 
First Deemster and the Speaker of the House of Keys have 
argued, in recommending the proposals, that the new contribu- 
tions and the new constitutional measure ‘“‘ were in no sense 
dependent on each other,”’ the public, mindful of the coercive 
features of earlier negotiations, persist in stigmatising the 
present proposal as ‘‘ down and out blackmail.’”’ Many go 
further and see in it a party political object. 

The Manx, a community of small farmers, shop-keepers, 
caterers, seafarers, and pensioners, find little attraction in the 
compulsory equalitarian state, and are well aware that death 
duties, and excessive income tax are the weapons upon which 
socialists rely to bring it about. They know, too, that the 
presence at their door of a Government content to limit 
income-tax to a standard rate of 4/- is gall and wormwood to 
British socialists and demoralising to their dupes. It provides 
an uncomfortable reminder too close at hand that not all are 
convinced of the benefit of living in ‘‘ fools’ purgatory.” 
They suspect, therefore, that the new contributions are really 
designed to render it impossible for the insular budget to be 
balanced without recourse to increased income-tax. 

In 1939 the total revenue was estimated at no more than 
{539,000 and expenditure at £544,000. To-day expenditure is 
running at {1,686,000 and although the year has ended with a 
budget surplus, the First Deemster was constrained to point 
out last March that expenditure threatened to outrun revenue. 


| These tremendous increases stem solely from the eccentric 


policies, financial and political, of the United Kingdom, and 
are considered to reflect not the glow on healthy cheeks but 
the flush on the face of a fever-stricken patient. The swollen 
revenue rests on the highly precarious foundation of swingeing 
duties on tobacco and spirits, and the noxious purchase tax ; 
for by existing financial arrangements the Isle of Man is 
compelled to follow Britain in these duties and taxes, and, like 
the British Government, the Island enjoys from its share of 
the swollen customs revenue of the two countries much larger 
receipts than formerly. The enjoyment is, however, tempered 
by the knowledge that the whole of this increase is swallowed 
up in meeting ‘‘ welfare state’ commitments which, through 
Close association with the United Kingdom, it has proved 
difficult to avoid. Though at the polls the people returned 
only two Labour candidates in a House of twenty-four, in the 
hame of reciprocity, and against their better judgment, a good 
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deal of the apparatus of the ‘‘ welfare state’ has had to be 
adopted. Reluctantly Tynwald allowed itself to be rushed 
into the National Insurance scheme, and is now repenting at 
leisure. This folly alone is found to be costing already more 
than the total revenue in 1939 ! 

What emerges with alarming clarity is that while in the 
event of industrial depression in England and a decline in the 
seasonal influx of visitors, revenue would shrink like a pricked 
balloon, expenditure on welfare commitments would show no 
such accommodating decline but would tend rather to increase, 
So long as the Island is being dragged in the wake of a vessel 
bound on a luxury pleasure cruise, so long the margin of 
revenue available for contributions must remain uncertain, and 
the need to build up reserves against the day of reckoning 
urgent. For the Manx do not subscribe to the Robin Hood 
doctrine that wealth can and should be redistributed through 
income-tax, and will not be jockeyed into paying for “‘ social 
services ”’ out of private incomes. 

Finally, at the back of every mind is the question whether 
any contributions are not money thrown away while the 
present spendthrift crew are in charge at Westminster. The 
last gift of £500,000 merely served to offset the purchase of 
potatoes at {20 a ton in Ireland for sale, dyed blue, in England 
at £4. | 

Of the Island’s loyalty and attachment to the Crown there 
can to-day be not the slightest question; it has long since 
come to fill the place in Tynwald reserved for a personal 
sovereign, and to receive that “ free loyalty ’” which, with the 
termination of Stanley rule, was deprived of its natural outlet. 
Nor is willingness to help with Defence in any doubt, provided 
that it retains the virtue of being voluntary, and is determined 
annually in the light of the existing financial situation. On 
the other hand, many would like to know why the Island 
should not receive the profits of its postal and telephone 
services, or like Bermuda and Barbados have its own postage 
stamps. Nor is it understood why wireless licence fees should 
be paid to a B.B.C. which does nothing to cater for Manx 
interests in its programmes. 


E. LA MoTHE STOWELL. 


THE PROBLEM OF RETAIL PRICES 
By PHILIP DE ZULUETA 


HE Committee on Resale Price Maintenance was 

appointed in August 1947, “ to consider the practice by 

which minimum wholesale and retail prices or margins for 
the resale of goods are fixed by producers, and its effects on 
supply, distribution and consumption, and to report whether 
in the light of present conditions, and particularly of the need 
for the maximum economy and efficiency in the production 
and distribution of goods, any measures are desirable to 
prevent or regulate its continuance.”” The Committee re- 
stricted their inquiry in the main to “ consumer goods ”’ and 
excluded the building trades. They noted two previous 
inquiries on the same subject. 

The Committee’s terms of reference are interesting. The 
Government’s well-known desire to reduce the numbers 
employed in the distributive trades is again in evidence, and 
the influence of the Co-operative Societies can be detected. 
More important still is the insinuation that private enterprise 
is trammelled by restrictions, monopolies and cartels, which 
keep the price of goods to the consumer artificially high. This 
insinuation is now a familiar part of the Labour Party’s 
aggressive defence of its nationalisation policy. Furthermore, 
nationalisation seems so often to result in an increase in the 
costs of production that it has become most important for the 
Labour Party to compensate consumers by reducing so far as 
possible the costs of distribution. 

Finally, the terms of reference demonstrate again the 
Government’s rather touching belief that Socialism has 
utterly changed the face of Britain. This belief is evidently 
shared by the members of the Committee, since the Report 
comments at the beginning on the decrease in unemployment 
since 1930 and explains that restrictive practices, tolerable 
then, are no longer permissible. Probably few people would 
disagree with this statement in general, but it is the writer’s 
contention that unemployment figures are irrelevant in an 
inquiry into resale price maintenance. The arguments for and 
against price maintenance agreements and the “ branding ”’ of 
goods are as valid in a boom as they are ina slump. Trade 
conditions govern the prices of goods, but not the methods by 
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- which those prices are decided, nor the methods by which 
they may be enforced. 

It would be generally admitted—and the Committee agree 
—that price maintenance agreements are normally associated 
with the practice of “ branding” goods. The growth of 
branding has been one of the most remarkable developments 
in the commercial life of this country during the last 50 years, 
A substantial proportion of goods are now marked in such a 
way that their source can be identified. This has been caused 
partly by the growing importance of the mass-market, partly 
by the increased ease of distribution, and partly by the 
advantages to manufacturer and consumer inherent in the 
system. By means of large-scale advertising and a highly- 
organised sales organisation the manufacturer can secure an 
increased sale for his products and can market them cheaper. 
The consumer receives a guarantee of standard quality, can 
more easily exchange unsatisfactory articles, and is not 
compelled to examine each purchase before leaving the shop. 
Furthermore, it is clear that many articles require periodical 
servicing and that a stock of spare parts for them must be 
kept by retailers. The practice of guaranteeing more com- 
plicated and expensive articles for some months after their 
sale is now familiar. In such cases a brand is quite indispens- 
able. For these reasons the Committee do not condemn 
branding as such and note that all the women’s organisations, 
from whom they took evidence, supported it. 

The consequences of branding have been considerable. 
Much of the old function of the retailer is now performed by 
the manufacturer. He undertakes part of the burden and 
risk of selling and creates his own goodwill, which is inde- 
pendent of any particular retailer. At the same time the 
manufacturer must ensure that there are enough retail outlets 
for his goods and that his retailers sell his products in good 
condition and give efficient after-sale service where necessary. 
This is where price maintenance agreements are important. 
By their means the manufacturer makes sure that his products 
are sold at the same price throughout the country. This 
encourages retailers to stock his goods because they know they 
will not be undercut, and it also gives the public confidence. 
The public will buy goods more readily if they know the price 
will be the same wherever they go, and a uniform price also 
gives them confidence that it is a fair price. Yet, although 
a fixed price is desirable from the manufacturer’s point of view, 
it is sometimes suggested that the consumer suffers from it. 
The history of price maintenance in this country and the 
United States does not support that view. 

At the end of the 19th century price competition between 
retailers was acute, particularly between chemists and between 
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booksellers. Many of the smaller shops were running at a 
loss and trade was contracting as many retailers reduced their 
stocks. In particular the competition of the new department 
and chain stores was making the smaller retailers’ position 
impossible. A large organisation can afford to have only a 
small margin of profit on goods with a quick sale. On the 
other hand the small trader may have to rely upon a certain 
margin of profit from sales of branded goods to enable him 
to sell unbranded goods at a reasonable price, and to give him 
the turnover to justify stocking slower-selling, but nevertheless 
useful and important, articles. Clearly if a large store stocks 
all the articles which a small one keeps and gives as good 
service, there is less reason for the public to object to price- 
cutting. In fact, however, the tendency was for such stores 
to stock only quick-selling branded goods, so that the public 
was in danger of getting cheaper branded goods but no other 
goods. A further result of price-cutting was that retailers had 
every incentive to “ substitute’ one article for another—in 
fact to persuade their customers not to buy branded goods. 
Unrestricted price-cutting also tended to keep wages too low 
and so to contract the volume of trade, since after all, the 
consumer of tooth-paste may be employed in manufacturing 
cigarettes. At any rate the manufacturers and retailers felt 
the disadvantages of price-cutting so strongly that trade 
associations were formed to combat it. It is the methods of 
these associations and the general consequences of their 
existence with which the Committee is most concerned. 

To start with, it is clear that it is hard to fix a uniform 
retail price for goods. The manufacturers’ costs and profits 
can be assessed readily enough, but it is difficult to say what 
are the costs of “‘normal’’ distribution. The Committee 
maintain, with some justice it seems, that the “ average 
distributor of normal efficiency ’”’ does not exist. Although 
a particular business may have costs which are ‘‘ average ”’ in 
the sense of being half-way between his highest and lowest 
cost competitors, this does not mean that his costs are neces- 
sarily a good indication of what the retail price should be. 
Distributors’ costs are of two sorts: standing charges like 
tents, wages, heating and so forth, and variable charges such 
as the cost of providing extensive delivery, advertisement, 
credit and quick service. Again some retail organisations are 
so large that they can be their own wholesalers. In fact 
fixing of retail prices must depend mainly upon the level of 
prices generally ruling in the trade. “ A manufacturer ”’ the 
Committee state, “‘ who prescribes one margin for all inde- 
pendent traders is, therefore, often faced with the fact that 
these distributors may have pronounced differences in cost.”’ 

What the Committee dislike is the tendency to concentrate 
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upon competition in service rather than in price ; a tendency 
which is assisted by fixed retail prices and in particular by 
fixed “ gross margins ” for distributors. A shop which effects 
genuine economies is unable to pass them on directly to its 
purchasers of branded goods, although it can, of course, 
reduce the price of its other goods. Again, branded goods are 
always selected as “loss leaders’ by a price-cutting shop— 
that is, the genuineness of the cut is demonstrated by selling 
branded goods cheaply. Trade associations are therefore forced 
to define price-cutting or unfair competition as well as to fix 
retail prices. 

As a result, shops which operate a genuine bonus system— 
in particular the Co-operative Societies—are often unable to 
get supplies of branded goods or at least are frequently able 
to sell them cnly after agreeing not to give a bonus on them. 
It is argued that price maintenance, which began as a legiti- 
mate and necessary protection for manufacturers, retailers and 
consumers, has got out of hand ; and that the system of trade 
associations with their elaborate regulations now keep prices 
unduly high. Such, at least, seems to be the Committee’s 
main conclusion. On June 2, Mr. Wilson, commenting on the 
Committee’s Report, said in the House of Commons, “. . 
discriminatory restrictions against consumer dividend or dis- 
count systems employed by the Co-operative Societies and 
others must be abolished, and the public must be allowed to 
reap the benefit of low-cost methods of distribution, in 
particular self-service shops, by way of reduced retail prices.” 

Although the restrictions on consumer discount systems 
are applied to all shops and not just to the Co-operatives, and 
although it is, to say the least, doubtful whether self-service 
shops are cheaper, because of the very expensive machinery 
they need, Mr. Wilson’s statement does put clearly the case 
against price maintenance in its present form. On the one 
hand it is admitted that branding is useful to consumers and 
that fixed prices necessarily accompany branding ; but on the 
other hand some retailers—large organisations usually— 
could sell branded goods economically at less than the fixed 
price. Despite the talk about “ freeing small traders from the 
tyranny of trade associations,”’ it is the small traders who really 
benefit from the present system and who object most strongly 
to price-cutting. If consumer dividends can be paid on 
branded goods, then the public will buy these from the 
dividend givers, since the goods are the same whoever sells 
them. People will still come to the smaller shop when they 
want personal attention, and to be advised on buying un- 


branded goods. Should the small trader lose the trade in 


branded goods, he will have to charge more for unbranded 


articles ; and the public will either have to accept this or else 
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buy exclusively from department or chain stores. The price- 
cutting war will begin again, and there is no reason to believe 
it will be more salutory than before. 

The Committee, however, have a solution for the dilemma. 
They recommend that “no action should: be taken which 
would deprive an individual producer of the power to prescribe 
and enforce resale prices for goods bearing his brand,” but that 
“steps be taken to render illegal the application of sanctions 
which extend beyond the remedies open to an individual 
producer for any breach of resale price maintenance condi- 
tions.”” The question is, ‘‘ What are the remedies open to an 
individual producer? ’’ The answer is that his only remedy 
is the stop-list. A price-cutter can afford to laugh at a stop- 
list operated by only one manufacturer. Owing to the 
physical difficulties of operating a multitude of different stop- 
lists in one trade it is unlikely that they would be effective. 
Even if supplies are prevented from reaching the price-cutter 
he has a simple remedy. He will be able to sell ‘‘ Y’s ”’ tooth- 
paste instead of ‘‘ Z’s.”” The only manufacturers who would 
under present conditions be able by themselves to enforce 
price maintenance are the large combines who market a 
number of different proprietory goods. Clearly a retailer who 
undersold one of their products would get no further supplies 
of any of their goods. 

But, in fact, for most manufacturers a trade association 
maintaining prices by means of a stop-list covering a wide 
range of goods is the only effective weapon. Once “ legiti- 
mate ’’ price competition is accepted—as represented by a 
“genuine ’’ consumer dividend—and trade associations are 
forbidden to operate collective price maintenance systems, the 
end of retail price maintenance, and probably of branding also, 
isin sight. This may or may not be desirable, but it would 
certainly be the result of the Committee’s recommendations 
if legislation were passed to give effect tothem. It is foolish to 
suppose that the present system could continue in a modified 
form when once the remedies now open to manufacturers were 
made illegal. 

The remedy for such abuses as exist—and it does seem 
that some trade associations are suspiciously like monopolies 
and do help to keep prices unduly high—does not lie in the 
direction suggested by the Committee. An examination of the 
legal position reveals one method by which price competition 
between manufacturers could be encouraged while retail price 
maintenance of branded goods was still allowed. It is a pity 
that the Committee in their Report do not examine the curious 
legal position which is largely responsible for the present 
system of trade associations and extra-legal sanctions. We 
have noticed that the individual producer has in fact very 
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little protection against price-cutters. Branding has flourished 
without the protection of the law. Indeed it is a curious 
fact that, although there has been this great development 
of the branding of goods, the law has given little protection 
to the manufacturers. That is one very important reason for 
the existence of “‘ extra-legal ”’ tribunals set up by the various 
trades. Two cases—Taddy v. Sterious, and McGruther », 
Pitcher—at the beginning of this century established that 
covenants cannot run with chattels. The Common Law does 
not allow a contract between ‘‘A” and “B” to impose 
liability on “ C,” and although certain exceptions are allowed 
these have nearly all to do with land. 

Consequently a manufacturer cannot mark his goods 
“retail price . . . 6d.”’ and enforce this minimum price at 
law. He can, of course, enter into specific agreements with 
particular purchasers, but he cannot claim that any subsequent 
purchaser is bound to observe the agreement. Even knowledge 
of the previous agreement by the ultimate purchaser is in- 
sufficient to compel him to observe it. The question does not 
seem ever to have come before the House of Lords and it is 
possible that in certain circumstances their Lordships might 
develop the idea of restrictive covenants so that, to quote the 
American Miller-Tydings Resale Price Maintenance Act, 
“contracts or agreements prescribing minimum prices for the 
resale of a commodity which bears, or the label or container of 
which bears, the trademark, brand or name of the producer or 
distributor of such commodity . . .” might be enforceable at 
law against third parties who take such goods with notice of 
the agreement. If such a decision were reached, the compli- 
cated and criticised “‘ extra-legal ’’ sanctions now necessary 
for the protection of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers 
would become pointless, and the Courts would provide as much 
justifiable protection as was required. 

This result could, of course, be achieved with greater 
certainty and ease by legislation, and it is unfortunate that 
the Committee do not in their Report touch at all upon the 
legal background to the “ extra-legal’”’ sanctions they con 
demn. When large and varied sections of the commercial | 
community are denied the protection of the law for theif 
legitimate interests it is generally a sign that the law needs 
amendment. It is unfair to attack the trade associations for 
protecting their members in a certain way when there is no 
alternative legal remedy. Such abuses as exist can be com 
trolled with justice by legislation only if that protection for 
their legitimate interests, which the commercial community 
are entitled to expect, is given by the legislature. The 
recommendations of the Retail Price Maintenance Committeé 
seem designed to weaken the position of manufacturers 
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trade associations, although the practice of branding and of 
fixing minimum retail prices is not condemned. In consequence 
it seems that these recommendations are illogical and unfair. 
They do not go to the root of the matter and merely try to 
prevent abuses of the trade association procedure without 
attempting to solve the problem which led to its growth. 

The question of retail price maintenance has been much 
discussed in the United States, and a considerable body of 
legislation exists there to regulate the position. The Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890 was judicially interpreted to prohibit 
resale price maintenance agreements, and so was the Federal 
Trade Commission Act of 1914. In consequence many chain 
stores and others cut prices of branded goods quite blatantly. 
It was not found, however, that such methods of competition 
were in the public interest. Indeed their evil effects upon 
smaller traders, manufacturers and consumers became so 
evident that by 1930 the legislative policy began to be 
reversed. 

In 1931 the Californian Fair Trade Act legalised resale 
price maintenance agreements for branded goods in that State. 
This, however, was not found to give sufficient protection, 
since traders could still refuse to enter into price maintenance 
agreements ; and it was found impossible to prevent them 
from obtaining supplies by indirect methods. Consequently 
a provision was inserted in the Californian Act in 1933 which 
made it illegal for a retailer to sell branded goods below 
established prices whether or not he had covenanted to observe 
them. A number of other States passed similar legislation, 
and in 1936 the Supreme Court finally decided that such 
legislation was constitutional. All except three of the States 
then passed Fair Trade Acts and resale price maintenance was, 
therefore, established within those States. The Anti-Trust 
Laws, however, still prohibited price maintenance agreements 
in inter-State commerce. This was remedied in 1937 when 
Congress passed the Miller-Tydings amendment to the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. This amendment legalised price main- 
tenance contracts for branded goods in commerce between 
States which had passed Fair Trade Acts. 

Two matters in the present United States position are of 
especial interest. In the first place, the grounds on which the 
Supreme Court upheld the Illinois Fair Trade Act in 1936 
are impressive. In the decisive case (Old Dearborn Distri- 
buting Co. v. Seagram Distillers Corporation), the Court held 
that the clause in the Act allowing price maintenance was 
clearly constitutional. The clause that had been attacked 
was that in which resale of branded goods below established 
Prices was forbidden. This was held not to be an unconstitu- 
tional violation of due process as a price-fixing law, since “ the 
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essence of the statute consists in forbidding the use of a trade- 
mark, brand or name in accomplishing the disposition of a 
commodity in order to protect the property of the producer 
therein, and price restriction is adopted as an appropriate 
means to that end rather than as an end in itself.’’ A distine- 
tion was in fact found to exist between branded and un- 
branded goods: a purchaser of branded goods buys “ not a 
commodity alone, but a commodity plus the brand or trade- 
mark it bears as evidence of its origin and of the quality of 
the commodity for which the brand or trademark stands,” 
The dealers own the commodity: they do not own the mark 
or the goodwill that the mark symbolises. 

The second interesting question is the safeguards against 
monopoly that exist. In the first place, only those price- 
cutters can be prosecuted who “ wilfully and knowingly ”’ sell 
below established prices. Secondly price-cutting is permitted 
in certain exceptional circumstances—for example, when 
goods are damaged and are sold as damaged. The most 
important safeguard against a traders’ “ ring ’”’ being estab- 
lished under the protection of the Fair Trade Acts is contained 
in a proviso to the Miller-Tydings amendment. This provides 
that “any contract . . . for the maintenance of minimum 
resale prices . . . between manufacturers, or between pro- 
ducers, or between wholesalers, or between brokers, or between 
factors, or between retailers, or between persons, firms or 
corporations in competition with each other ”’ shall be a mis- 
demeanour punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. If 
the Committee on Resale Price Maintenance had advocated 
legislation in this country on the lines of the United States 
legislation, it is difficult to see what objection could have been 
taken to their recommendations. The legitimate interests of 
consumers, manufacturers and retailers would be adequately 
protected, unjustifiable restrictions on competition prevented 
and the somewhat cumbersome machinery, which the trade 
associations are now forced to use, made unnecessary. 

A manufacturer who marks his goods with his name 
gives them at once a different quality. He gives a guarantee 
that a certain standard—be it high or low—will be maintained; 
he often undertakes some of the selling of the goods b 
advertising ; he gradually builds up a goodwill which 1s 
independent of any particular retailer ; and he may be liable 
in tort to the ultimate consumer for harmful defects in his 
products. All this is generally admitted to be advantageous 
to the consumer. To maintain his brand, and the continuity 
of production upon which low-cost depends, the manufacturer 
needs in return to be able to fix the retail price at which his 
brand shall sell. This gives confidence to retailers and con- 
sumers, and so enables production to be planned and steady. 
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Since the manufacturer retains an interest in branded goods 
even when they have left his hands, he would seem entitled 
to some say in how they are sold. The result of present 
methods of retail price maintenance is, however, sometimes 
to limit price competition between manufacturers as well as 
to prevent payment of consumers’ dividends by some retailers. 
The first result is undesirable and must be prevented if 

ssible. The second result is also unfortunate, but the 
interest of the Co-operative Societies is not necessarily also 
that of the public. No one is compelled to buy branded goods 
and many large combines have their own substitutes for the 
branded goods they cannot sell. In any case retail price 
maintenance cannot be continued only in part. It must be 
completely effective or it will not be possible at all. In 
consequence, the remedies the Committee suggest are un- 
practical and do not deal with the whole problem. A better 
solution would be the introduction in this country of legislation 
on the lines of the American Fair Trade Acts. 

Finally—and irrelevantly—it is impossible to resist 
quoting from paragraph 144 of Part I of the Committee’s 
Report. They note that many trade associations are regis- 
tered as trade unions by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
and then continue :— 

“The consequence of such registration ... is to render 
lawful (though possibly unenforceable), any provision in 
restraint of trade if it is reasonable with reference to the 
objects of the association. This, it will be noted, substitutes 
for the public interest the expressed objects of the association 
as the criterion for reasonableness and may exclude from 
consideration such changes and development of trade or 
evolution of economic thought as would otherwise be relevant.” 

Are trade associations the only trade unions to which 
these remarks apply ? 

PHILIP DE ZULUETA. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
MANAGEMENT AND GOVERNMENT CONTROLS © 


By CHARLES H, CRABTREE 


FFICIENT management is the king pin of everything 

in business. The management of this business has been 

built up over a long period of years, for the business 
was started in 1895 as the smallest of the small. In earlier 
years as it grew very slowly, we entered the business of printing 
press production and through the efforts of the team of 
management it has grown from the very smallest to one of 
the leading concerns in this line in the world. 

One of the reasons for this great progress has been the 
incentive of being able to build up a business and to receive 
two rewards. Firstly, that of financial return, and I make 
no apology in asking for that reward, and, secondly, and 
perhaps the greatest, the “ pride of achievement.” To-day 
that is the only incentive that is left and it remains to be 
seen whether even we can be sufficiently altruistic to repeat 
the extraordinary efforts that have been made in the past. 
Pride of achievement cannot remain if bureaucracy of 
Governments are going to knock down and destroy your 
achievement as quickly as it is made. This is the position we 
are in to-day. 

We suffer from extreme frustration. If we want to make 
an extension in order to deal with our largely increased ordet 
book, we have endless channels to go through, starting with 
the Regional Committee for the Location of Industry, after 
which we are involved with all the other Ministries, includi 
that of Supply (who try to be as helpful as possible) 
Ministry of Works, and finally we have to contend with the 
Town and Country Planning Act. 

This may not appear to be much when spoken in these few 
words, but when it is realised that there is so little that the 
Regional Authorities can do and that so much has got to go 
to London to be decided, it can readily be understood how it 
can take three and a half to four years to complete an extension 
costing round about {10,000 ; something which before there 
were any controls we should have done in our stride in three 
or four months. " 
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We all know now that the economy of our country is in 
grave danger. Many of us knew this and have said so for the 
the last four years, and I along with many others have also 
said that any increase in wages without increased production 
would not do any good, as pound notes are not very satisfying 
to a hungry individual. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has recently told the 
people they cannot have their cake and eat it. He and his 
predecessor could have said the same thing four years ago 
instead of whittling away our own funds, the American loan 
and Marshall Aid. The people should have been told that 
unless they were prepared to face the bare facts much more 
serious privations would be experienced. 

Instead of doing that, the years have been wasted by such 
things as the Trades Disputes Bill, Bills for the nationalisation 
of the Bank of England, cables and wireless, coal, railways 
and transport, the census of production (which is a direct 
increase on overheads) and the Town and Country Planning 
Act, which must eventually bring all industrial expansion 
to a standstill. 

All these Acts are those of professional Socialist politicians 
and have been carried through as a bribe and promise to 
provide something which they knew they never could fulfil. 
I venture there is no man of business experience who could 
ever hope that nationalisation would reduce costs or provide 
any benefit for the general public. 

Now we face the greatest blow of all and that is the 
nationalisation of the steel industry. We are not steel makers, 
we are steel users, and we know just as sure as to-day follows 
yesterday that in a very short time after the Act is imple- 
mented, if ever, our difficulties in obtaining supplies will be 
manifold. I could give dozens of reasons for this, but time is 
too short ; however, if it does happen it will be the death blow 
to the engineering industry of this country. 

The people of this country must remember the threat to 
scramble the egg so that it could not be unscrambled, and 
although the method of nationalisation in this case is by 
purchase of shares, it is my firm belief that the morale of the 
individual establishments would be so lowered in a very short 
time that the pre-nationalisation position could only with the 
greatest difficulty be recovered. 

The whole country is completely bemused and bewildered 
by the figures which are produced from time to time by 
Government returns. We have been given figures regarding 
our export production, but how true these are and how correct 
they are I cannot say. If they are based on returns made in 
the same way that many other returns are made their accuracy 
Must be questioned. The general public are led to believe that 
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the production of this country has increased by the phenom- 
enal figure of 55 per cent., whereas, in point of fact, the increase 
as far as I understand, only refers to exports and not pro- 
duction, and these exports are being boosted at the expense 
of home consumption. 

We have made our maximum effort to export, so our 
customers at home have suffered very seriously in consequence, 
We, too, have also suffered because our costs to sell abroad 
are naturally higher than sales at home. As a company we 
have done more than our share, but export is getting more 
difficult every day due to the import licences and currency 
restrictions. 

So far as the dollar area is concerned, the engineering trade 
has always had great difficulty in exporting to the United 
States of America. It has to be remembered that due to their 
extraordinary industrial expansion in the early years of the 
century they became extremely difficult to compete with, and 
this difficulty is apparent when we compare the productive 


effort of the American worker with that of the British worker, | 


I am not throwing stones at our people, but the fact 
remains that, although the American worker can earn 55. 
to 7s. an hour against the 3s. to 3s. 6d. an hour by our 
men, they can, in spite of their high overhead charges, 
produce the same piece of machinery at prices competitive 
with our own production. We have had the advantage of 
comparing like with like and the whole of the difference is 
covered by the difference in the productive effort. 

We will never be able to expand our exports to the United 
States to the required amount. If we are going to balance 
these imports it has got to be the same way as before the war, 
by investments and services. The war largely absorbed the 
former, the present form of Government makes it impossible 
for savings to be made and has done everything it can to 
restrict the services which we can give by the introduction 
of its bulk purchase and other actions.’ 

We live in the hope that the worst will not happen, and as 
we have perhaps a larger order book than at any time in our 
history we are going on with our expansion scheme, hoping 
for the best, because if the worst does happen nothing matters 
much. 

In the next few years, bureaucracy permitting, great 
extensions will be made, and as I said, the order book necessi- 
tates this space for increased production. 


[From the Chairman, Mr. Charles H. Crabtree’s, address to 
the Annual General Meeting of R. W. Crabtree and Sons Lid., on 


July 21, 1949.] 


FARM AND GARDEN 
MORE EVIDENCE OF THE NUTRITION CYCLE 
By Lapy Eve BALFour 


support of the theory that nutrition is a cycle in which you 

cannot separate soil, plant, animal and man. Also that 
those living factors which are essential to the vitality of 
animals and human beings play an equally important part 
in the nutrition of soil and plants. This evidence is contained 
in a summarized report, by Dr. F. M. Pottinger, of a feeding 
experiment on cats, printed in the American Journal of 
Orthodontics and Oral Surgery, Vol. 32, No. 8, August, 1946. 
The experiment extended over Io years and involved 900 
animals. 

The main purpose was a comparison between cooked and 
raw food, though there were various sub-divisions using 
different combinations, such, for example, as groups of cats 
fed on raw meat with pasteurised milk, and others on cooked 
meat with raw milk. All the animals who received an all- 
raw-food diet, both milk and meat, remained healthy and 
bred normal healthy litters from generation to generation, 
while all those in which cooked food formed the major portion 
of the ‘diet; whether this were meat or milk, became pro- 
gressively degenerate through succeeding generations. For 
exampie, 25 per cent. abortion occurred in the first generation 
and 70 per cent. in the second. The animals also fell prey to 
a varied range of diseases, all listed in the report, and in many 
cases by the third generation the kittens had become so 
degenerate that they failed to survive for six months. A 
further experiment with different kinds of milk produced the 
same result. The raw milk fed cats remaining healthy and 
breeding normally from generation to generation, while all 
those fed on other forms of milk suffered from increasing 
degrees of sickness, degeneration and skeletal malformation 
in this order—pasteurised milk, evaporated milk and 
sweetened condensed milk. In later experiments cats whose 
general metabolism had been damaged by the cooked food 
were returned to a raw food diet. Complete regeneration, 
where it was not too late to achieve this, took four generations. 
This is a striking parallel to the experience of organic culti- 
vators with plants. 

Now here is the part of these experiments which particu- 
larly concerns farmers and gardeners: ‘‘ After we performed 


| HAVE recently come across the most striking evidence in 
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these experiments,” says the report, “‘ the pens in which all 
these animals were housed lay fallow for several months, 
Weeds sprang up in each pen. The fact that the weeds grew 
so luxuriantly in the pen which housed the raw meat and raw 
milk fed animals as compared with those which grew in the 
other pens led us to perform another experiment.” 

This experiment consisted of planting two kinds of beans 
in each pen, and the report contains a photograph showing 
these beans growing in four pens previously occupied by cats 
fed on the four milk diets mentioned above, namely, raw 
milk, pasteurised milk, evaporated milk and sweetened con- 
densed milk. The growth of the crops followed exactly the 
same pattern as the health of the cats, and is in the same order, 
vigorous healthy beans in the raw milk pen, less good in the 
pasteurised, very poor in the evaporated and practically no 
growth at all in the sweetened condensed milk pen. 

The report ends with this significant statement. “‘ The 
principles of growth and development are easily altered by 
heat and oxidation which kill living cells at every stage of 
the life process from the soil through the plant and through 
the animal. Change is not only shown in the immediate 
generation, but as a germ plasm injury which manifests itself 
in subsequent generations of plants and animals.” 

I have devoted the whole of my page this month to these 
experiments because I think they are supremely important. 
When the food was devitalised the cats which fed on it became 
devitalised and the soil to which their excreta was returned 
was able to produce only devitalised plants. Here is a vicious 
circle with a vengeance, and it can clearly be set going at 
any point in the cycle. Vitality is something we cannot 
create ina laboratory. When we feed the soil from the product 
of the factory we are feeding it devitalised food. There is 
another thing about these experiments which is important. 
They help to explain why successful organic husbandry must 
depend upon the study of soil and seed together. All 
experienced composters agree that the full benefit of this 
live and vital food for the soil is seen only after three or four 
plant generations so nurtured. Is not this a strong indication 
of the working of the cycle revealed in these cat experiments ? 


The plant can only reach its maximum vitality when it is_ 


grown in fully vitalised soil, and the soil can only reach its 
maximum vitality when it is fed with the waste products of 
fully vitalised plants and animals. That seems to me to be 
the lesson to be learned from Dr. Pottinger’s paper, and also 
the explanation for what organic cultivators call the “‘ time 
lag’ in the restoration of soil fertility. 


E. B. BALFour. 


BRITAIN’S AMERICAN TREES 
By J. D. U. Warp. 


HE most famous gold rush in the history of the world is 

this year being saluted with centenary celebrations. The 

Californian junketings may seem remote from England, 
yet Englishmen might well spare a thought for the Forty- 
niners, for their mark is on our island landscape. Among the 
gold-seekers who opened up the Far West were collectors 
with an eye for trees : between 1846 and 1853 Britain received 
for the first time seeds or plants of Wellingtonia and of red- 
wood, of western red cedar and of western hemlock. 

From California came specimens of the two former, 
respectively the biggest and the tallest trees in the whole 
world. According to one account, the first “ parcel ”’ of seed 
was sent in a snuffbox by transcontinental Pony Express, the 
mail charge being 25 dollars for the two ounces. In England 
the ‘‘ Big Trees ’’ (Sequoia gigantea), were given the name of 
Wellingtonias, in honour of the duke, but the Americans had 
their own national hero and understandably preferred the 
name Washingtonia. These trees may now be seen every- 
where in Britain, in parks, gardens and churchyards. Already 
there are specimens exceeding 130 feet in height, but unfor- 
tunately the timber is not good enough for the tree to be 
valuable in forestry. 

Foresters are much more interested in Sequoia semper- 
virens, California’s famous redwood, which is less familiar as 
an amenity tree—though it is by no meansrare. The heaviest 
stand of timber in all Britain is a redwood grove, not yet 
100 years old, in Montgomeryshire. The original redwood 
forests include the 364 feet giant which is acclaimed the tallest 
tree in the world. Since the species seems to grow quite as 
well and as fast in Britain as in America, and we already have 
a specimen exceeding 150 feet in height, our descendants may 
see in this island trees as lofty as any in the globe. 

Incidentally, the redwood’s height supremacy used to be 
challenged by certain eucalypts in Australia, and some of these 
trees, when introduced into such various countries as India, 
East and South Africa and Palestine, have done exceedingly 
well. There may therefore be a future redwood/eucalypt 
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contest for the world title. The eucalypts have the advantage 
of growing more swiftly, and some species have achieved 
50 feet in less than five years. 

‘““ Unquestionably the most important and valuable of all 
additions to Britain’s stock of forest trees,’ this encomium 
has been awarded to the Sitka spruce, whose name comes 
from Sitka in Alaska, though the tree is indigenous as far 
south as California. The Sitka spruce has longer, stiffer and 
sharper needles than the Norway spruce which makes the 
familiar Christmas trees, and Sitka needles are distinctly 
bluish on the underside. The best timber from mature Sitka 
trees, slowly grown in the more rigorous climate of the north- 
west, is used in aircraft, in racing eights such as those used 
in the University boat race, and to support the roof of the new 
House of Commons. Britain’s forests of more swiftly-grown 
trees are expected to yield both pitprops and pulp for making 

aper. 
5 'Batistty well-known is the beautiful Douglas fir which 
commemorates the name of the great Scottish collector, 
David Douglas—the ‘‘ Douglas of the Fir ’’ whose life story 
was published last year by the Harvard University Press, | 
The two tallest trees in this country are Douglas firs about 
180 feet in height—and less than 110 years old. 

Not so widely planted, as yet, are the western hemlock 
and the “ grand ”’ silver fir, but both species are handsome 
and both seem likely to succeed as economic timber trees in 
our 20th century forests. C. P. Ackers, a recognised authority, 
has written, ““ We have young stands of American silver fir 
and western hemlock in Scotland, far heavier for their age 
than any other stands of trees we have previously grown.” 
The ‘ noble” silver fir should also be mentioned, and among 
amenity species (as distinct from timber producers) there is 
the blue spruce, very well-known in parks and gardens. 

The western red cedar, which provided the Indians with 
so many of their needs (canoes hollowed from these trees 
would carry up to forty men), promises extremely well in 
Britain, both as forest or timber tree and in gardens, where 
it has an alternative use to make hedges. It is labelled Thuya 
plicata (or in the past T. gigantea or T. lobbit), and is not 
unlike Lawson’s cypress—yet another ornamental tree from 
Western North America to find favour in our parks, gardens 
and cemeteries ! The excellent timbers of both these last two 
trees are commonly called ‘‘cedar”’ (cedar shingles and 
weatherboards come from T. plicata and battery separators 
are made from Lawson’s cypress), but neither is related to the 
true cedars, which are all Old World trees of quite different 
habit and character. Again, the American “‘ incense cedar,” 
whose tapering column may be seen everywhere (though the 
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species was not introduced until 1853), is remote from the true 
cedars. 

America has supplied us with several noteworthy pines, 
such as the lodgepole pine, the bull pine, the shore pine, 
western yellow pine and Monterey pine. The last is a particu- 
larly beautiful and distinctive tree with long, soft and vividly 
green needles (most pines are not a particularly true green), 
and this Monterey pine is also the quickest growing of all pines 
in Britain. But it is apparently at its best only in the milder 
south-western quarter of England. In South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand the Monterey pine has made forest history 
by its extremely rapid and vigorous growth, and the timber 
has there been most useful for making butter boxes and other 
cases and crates for exports. 

More familiar to most Englishmen is the Monterey cypress 
(Cupressus macrocarpa), widely employed as hedge-plant or 
screen in our gardens. Perhaps the word ‘ employed ”’ 
should be ‘‘ misemployed,’’ for macrocarpa is not sufficiently 
frost-hardy for planting outside Dorset, Devon and Cornwall. 
Thousands are killed, every severe winter, but the nursery- 
men do well out of supplying replacements! (Much better 
evergreen hedges or shelter belts can be obtained from Thuya 

licata.) 

Why have some American trees done so well in Britain, and 
why have others been disappointing ? The answer is to be 
found, usually or chiefly, in climate. Britain has an oceanic 
climate, and the trees which have done best are for the most 
part from the Pacific coastal areas, of not too southerly a 
latitude. The locust or false-acacia tree, boosted by William 
Cobbett, came from the eastern U.S.A. and it has not fulfilled 
expectations in this country, possibly because Britain has not 
enough sun. (In parts of the Continent it has done very well, 
and America has even imported seed of this American tree 
from Europe.) Another eastern American tree, the Weymouth 
pine, known as white pine in America, flourished in Britain 
for a century or more, but it has been so severely attacked by 
fungus and insect pests that it has been virtually ‘‘ knocked 
out ’’ during the present century. 

The tulip tree, important as a forest or timber-yielding 
species in the U.S.A., is not used in British forestry, but it is 
well-known in English parks and gardens. Good tulip trees 
(we have some over 250 years old), are always objects of 
special pride. American red oaks are also loved, especially 
for the splendid colour of their foliage in autumn. 

A footnote in conclusion. Many Englishmen have a 
notorious insular streak, and there are often complaints about 
the planting of so many foreign trees in Britain, despite the 
fact that England has a poor, short list of native trees. But 
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fossils prove that trees of several ‘‘ American” genera 
flourished in Britain long before there were men, much less 
Englishmen. Seguoias and tulip trees and the beautiful 
swamp or bald cypresses (now grown beside streams and lakes 
in many parks and gardens)—all these American trees grew 
here many millions of years ago. 


J. D. U. Warp. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 


THE EDITOR, 
The National Review. 

DEAR SIR,—I was glad to see Mr. Railing’s letter in your 
August issue. It is of course impossible to bar the Church— 
any Church—from politics, and most undesirable to try to do 
so. To exclude it-from a struggle involving the very soul of 
man would be manifest lunacy. 

Christianity and Communism are utterly incompatible. 
(1) Communism denies God. (2) It denies the individual. (3) 
It involves cruelty and slaughter on a huge scale. There are 
of course many other reasons, some of which I have briefly 
demonstrated in Even Now. I could easily have multiplied 
them to ten times that length. These three, however, will be 
enough for anyone to go on with. 

The Roman Catholic Church has seen this fundamental 
incompatibility, and proclaimed it. Our Protestant Churches 
have not. Indeed they harbour many communising priests, 
some in eminent positions. Until Protestantism has realised 
that Communism is its deadly and irreconcilable foe—despite 
some flimsy pretences—we shall go on losing the cold war, as 
we are doing now. But tosayso isnot enough ; Protestantism 
must act accordingly, just as democracy must recognise that 
Communism is not a party but a conspiracy—and act accord- 
ingly. So far we have not even begun to do so. I hope this 
will be made an issue at the next election. 

Yours truly, 
VANSITTART. 
Denham Place, Denham, Bucks. 
August 10, 1949. 

[This letter was posted to us in good time for the September 
number, but by an unlucky chance did not come to our notice 
until too late. Hence its delayed publication.—Editor. | 
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PERSIAN FORT KNOXES 


THE EDITor, 
The National Review. 

DEAR SiR,—Alexander the Great conquered the Middle 
East and gave to the liberated people “‘a flood of European 
ideas, Greek schools and sports, Dionysiac plays, Platonic 
philosophy and Aristotelian science.’’ How interesting. May 
I be so bold as to add a small item to that imposing list ? 

Alexander the Great captured the three cities in which the 
Persians had kept locked up their gold, what we would call 
now their gold reserve. For more than a century the Persians 
had been drawing that gold to themselves from all over the 
then known world. They let nothing of it out again. 

Alexander seized those Persian Fort Knoxes. The gold 
was loaded on thousands of camels and sent to the new city of 
Alexandria on the Nile. There was the king’s Minister for 
Finance, whose orders were to send that gold rolling through 
the world. That Persian gold stimulated commerce all around 
the basin of the Mediterranean. The Roman Empire profited 
by it greatly. 

Do you not agree that to send the Persian gold rolling was 


a service, no less than Dionysiac plays and the philosophy of 
Plato ? 


Yours faithfully, 
V. POLIAKOFF. 
39, Sherrards Park, Welwyn Garden City. 
September 1, 1949. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


MORE OF TENNYSON 
By E. H. BLAKENEY 


[: might be thought, after the publication of the late 


Hallam Tennyson’s Memoir of his famous father*, that all 

had been said from the biographical point of view. But 
time has shown that there was still room for something more, 
something equally authoritative, to fill the gaps in the old 
narrative and to present Tennyson, as thinker and poet, from 
a new angle. Despite difficulties—and these were many— 
this has been accomplished by the poet’s grandson with rare 
distinction and unfailing skill. We may say of this volume, 
as Diirer remarked on one of his own pictures: “‘ Sir, it could 
not be better done.”’ It is remarkable that Sir Charles’s book 
is dated 1949, just I00 years since the poet wrote the noble 
prefatory stanzas to In Memoriam. 

Since Tennyson’s death in 1892, his fame has suffered a 
partial eclipse, but the tide of opinion is slowly but surely 
turning, and we see him now for what he was 


“Tender and true and strong and pitiful.” 
Yes, and to use his own words on Virgil, 


** Light among the vanished ages, 
Star that gildest yet this phantom shore.” 


His weaknesses—and there were such—can be forgotten ; 
his excellencies remain untouched by the lapse of years. 
We see his poetry for what it is, at its best, the most artistic 
since Milton, that supreme literary artist. 

The earlier part of the present volume, detailing the 
anxieties and sadness of much of the poet’s early life at 
Somersby Rectory, need not occupy us now; but it must be 
read, that we may become familiar with factors that went to 
fashion the making, morally, spiritually, of his later life. 
That he early displayed uncommon genius is amply demon- 
strated by some of his early work, above all by that astonishing 
performance The Devil and the Lady (published long after his 
death). It may be thought by some that the promise of that 
juvenile work was never wholly fulfilled even in the best of 
his subsequent writings, though with this verdict we cannot 

* ALFRED TENNYSON. By his grandson, Charles Tennyson. (London. 
Macmillan. Price 30s. 1940.) THE DEVIL AND THE LADY and UNPUBLISHED 


EarLty Poems by TENNYSON. Both edited by Charles Tennyson. (London. 
Macmillan. 1930, 1931. 
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quite concur. But this we may venture to believe, that his 
place in English literature would not have been greatly 
different had his poetical career closed with the publication of 
In Memoriam, published in the central year of the century 
and at the central point of the poet’s career. The year 1850 
is indeed remarkable: it witnessed the publication of David 
Copperfield, The Seven Lamps of Architecture (Ruskin), 
Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics, Browning’s Christmas Eve 
and Easter-day, and the death of Wordsworth ; in that year, 
too, Tennyson succeeded Wordsworth as Poet Laureate. 

A rather special interest belongs to one of Tennyson’s 
early poems, the Lover’s Tale, written in his 19th year, because 
it was published about the same time as Browning’s Pauline, 
when that great contemporary was twenty. Both poems 
proved unsatisfactory to their makers ; each tried to suppress 
his early effort—and failed. Finding these poems were being 
mercilessly pirated, they decided to reprint them with some 
necessary changes—Tennyson in 1879, Browning in 1888. 
If we compare these two interesting specimens of juvenile 
work, we should justly award the palm to Pauline. 

One noteworthy feature in Tennyson’s work is the careful, 
indeed scrupulous, habit he had of correcting and revising 
his work. Excellent examples of this will be found if the 
reader compares many of the poems in the 1833 volume 
with the revisions made in the famous volumes of 1842. This 
care was not confined to his earlier work: we find it in later 
poems, such as Locksley Hall Sixty Years After, and in subse- 
quent editions of In Memoriam. “ Nihil quod tetigit non 
ornavit.’’ Yet, despite all this scrupulousness, some weak- 
nesses still may be found, but these are few and far between. 

Here a question may be asked: Is an author always the 
best judge of his own work ? Tennyson seems to have ranked 
Maud as his best piece: it may be so, but we gravely doubt 
it. If one were called upon to pitch upon one poem displaying 
his powers at their fullest, perhaps Rizpah would suffice. 
It is, however, a case of “‘ de gustibus.”” Doubtless the Idylls 
of the King is his longest and his most ambitious work, and, 
indeed, its beauties are very considerable ; but whether his 
fame will—ultimately—trest on its twelve books is perhaps 
problematical. Old ‘“‘ Fitz,” a pernickety critic, had slight 
regard for the poems that came after the 1842 volumes: he 
thought that the later work had lost some of its former 
champagne flavour. But what shall we say of the lyrics 
scattered about in the Princess, or such exquisite things as 
the lines to Virgil, to say nothing of Crossing the Bar, the 
crown of all his work (as Hallam remarked), written when he 
was over 80? But Fitzgerald was dead then. 

What delights so much in Sir Charles’s fine volume is the 
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glimpses we get of the home of the poet, his deep religious 
attitude to life, his moods and fancies, his simplicity of char- 
acter, even his occasional gruffness of speech, and his fits of 
melancholy. Enough for us that his great contemporaries 
all bear witness to the essential nobility of the man, his abiding 
love of truth, his vision, his amazing generosity, his real 
lovableness. And these, his contemporaries, included men 
like Browning—a devoted friend and admirer—Gladstone, 
Jowett, J. A. Froude, and many another: all tell the same. 

Tennyson was more than a poet; he was, in his way, a 
prophet: you have but to read Locksley Hall Sixty Years 
After to know that. And what a literary critic he was! One 
thinks of his splendid testimony to the poetry of Swinburne— 
“a reed through which all things blow into music.”’ 

Tennyson died at his Surrey home, “ Aldworth,’’* in 
October, 1892—poet to the last. One of his very latest 
utterances was the great hymn to the sun at the close of 
Akbar’s Dream; last of all The Silent Voices, sung at his 
funeral in the Abbey. With what poignant regret we heard 
of his passing! There was none to take his place in the world 
of letters, nor in our hearts. Swinburne’s lines come to our 
remembrance : 


“So, when night for his eyes grew bright, his proud head pillowed 
on Shakespeare’s breast. 
Hand in hand with him, soon to stand where shine the glories that 
Death loves best, 
Passed the light of his face from sight, and sank sublimely to radiant 
rest.” 


Let this inadequate and somewhat desultory notice end on a 
note of admiration for Sir Charles Tennyson’s fine work. It 
will not be superseded. 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 


* For many years he lived at Farringford (I. of W.), now turned into 
an hotel. Aldworth has not yet shared a similar fate. 


THE SAGA OF 1066 


By JoHnN BAYLEY 


difficulties are prohibitive, and so complex that the rejection 

of one kind of badness makes the acceptance of another 
kind nearly inevitable. You must choose between Scylla and 
Charybdis, and in the end you will probably be eaten by both. 
Whether you ignore any difference between medieval and 
modern man, like Kipling and Conan Doyle ; or whether, like 
Charles Reade in The Cloister and the Hearth, you are continu- 
ally pointing out the barbarian strangeness of the one and 
(by implication) the civilised enlightenment of the other, 
your results are apt to be unsatisfactory, and even, in the 
modern phrase, “ shy-making.’’ And there are other draw- 
backs. How are your characters to talk? How much are 
they to know? Are they—by a self-consciousness about their 
clothes, food, and drains, intended to recommend itself to the 
reader’s desire for local colour—to seem virtually aware of 
their status as historical characters? It is all very difficult. 
There is something yet more fundamental, not to be shirked 
by any serious exponent of historical fiction. What is the 
point of it? What is tobe done that any other form of novel 
will not do? 

It says everything for The Golden Warrior * that one is never 
once uncomfortably conscious of these problems as one reads 
it, not even of the last. It is only on putting it down that 
the book’s remarkable quality leads one to wonder how it 
has been achieved. No subject could be more ambitious. For 
it is the “‘ inside story ’’ of 1066, of Harold and William the 
Conqueror and the years that preceded Hastings, culminating 
in the battle itself. What a superb subject! But what 
chances of hideous abuse it contains! The sad thing is that 
there are great possibilities in every historical subject: to 
borrow Cyril Connolly’s mot about the fat man and the thin 
man, in every historical novel, however bad, a good novel is 
frantically signalling to be let out. After all, what a rich field 
history presents, not necessarily documented history, but some 
unspecified period in which an epic or a tragedy might be laid, 
where characters might escape any shrivelling contact with 
the haunts of contemporary fiction, with Dublin bars or 


* The Golden Warrior, by Hope Muntz. (Chatto and Windus.) 


|: is all but impossible to write a good historical novel. The 
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Yorkshire moors or flats in Mayfair. That is perhaps the real, 
function of the historical novel—to escape environment. For 
in its dependence upon a setting the modern novel has worked 
over every county and every atmosphere again and again. 

The Golden Warrior certainly gets away from any precise 
fictional environment. Harold and William appear, just as 
they ought to, more like the figures in some saga or legend 
than actual historical people. They are not “ huge cloudy 
symbols of a high romance ’’—nothing so vague as that ; but 
as solid as Achilles or Prince Curdie or Jack-the-Giant-Killer, 
the basic heroes of every tale, absolutely matter-of-fact and 
genuine but not tied down to place and time. They do not 
realise that the destinies of England depend on their actions : 
but the reader knows it, and the book has an added fascination 
for him in consequence. In fact this book, like so many good 
books, contrives to eat its cake and have it too. It gives us 
the slightly vulgar historical thrill of knowing that from the 
events of which it tells—from Odo’s counsel and Harold’s 
oath and Tosti’s treachery—1066, that absolute Grand Cham 
of a date, emerged in all its significance ; and it gives us too 
the much deeper and more potent thrill of Legend, of things 
which have been fabled in the world until they seem part of it ; 
so that we read of Harold’s death and the prophecy of his 
coming again as we read of Merlin’s magic and the wanderings 
of Ulysses. The creation of Legend is a strange and obscure 
business, which presumably takes place in literature from 
generation to generation, but about which only the future 
can decide. In The Golden Warrior we have the perpetuation 
of Legend, which is every bit as necessary and desirable as 
the perpetuation of factual Truth. 

The legend is of Harold and William ; and the thought of 
meeting them at close quarters in the pages of a novel gives 
us cold shivers down the spine at first, remembering as we do 
those cosy boyhood introductions to Henty’s Hannibal and 
Cortez, who survived the meeting as little more than scout- 
masters. But we need not worry. Hector and Achilles 
are not scoutmasters, nor are the Harold and William 
of Miss Muntz’s book. Historically they are almost un- 
imaginable figures who cannot be interpreted in terms of our 
own ideas and values; were we to meet them face to face, 
their eyes would seem as brilliant and empty as the eyes of 
their own hounds and falcons. The book brings them a little 
closer to us than that, but not too close. It follows history as 
accurately as scholarship can, and it also finds the true 
Stracheyan balance between fact and fantasy. But Harold 
is an even more enigmatic figure than Gordon ; and Strachey, 
be it noted, never ventured far back into the past—his 
furthest was the Elizabethans and they proved a little too 
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much for him. Even sager in the matter of technique, Henry 
James chose the early 1900’s for his excursion into historical 
fiction. The Sense of the Past is a Pyrrhic victory : James got 
over the problem which has been the death of so many 
historical novels—how to get length of time into the past 
instead of telescoping hours, years, and whole decades into 
a few lame paragraphs—but he got over it by the desperate 
expedient of making his four Regency ladies and gentlemen 
hold a 20 minute conversation which takes no less than three 
hours to read ! 

Hardly any of the great writers, then, have explored 
ancient history sufficiently to give Miss Muntz a precedent 
for her enterprise. There is Puck of Pook’s Hill, but the 
inimitable Kipling is hardly a safe model. He succeeded by a 
bold historical application of his social principle that— 


“* The Colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 


Are sisters under their skins ” 


—and that there is really no difference in outlook between a 
Roman officer and a platoon commander, between a Norman 
knight and a J.P. On this dangerous basis he wrote stories 
to which one returns again and again with unfailing pleasure. 
Though Kipling ‘“ uses ’’ history without scruple, how worth- 
while the process is! But his characters are imaginary, and 
Harold and William could not be so used, even by Kipling. 
No, the only precedent for a journey back to the Dark Ages 
where success is obtained by sheer system and keeping the 
head, is that white elephant among novels, Flaubert’s Sal- 
ammbo. 

Salammbo gives us the clue to The Golden Warrior’s success. 
It is about ancient Carthage, the ‘‘ God-forsaken nigger 
Manchester ”’ as Kipling called it, and it is written precisely 
in the idiom of such a place, in terms of objects merely, 
catalogues of objects hugger-mugger, as if on a double-entry 
account—gold, jewels, slaves, and palaces. There is no 
humanity in the book, as we understand it. Nooneis“ alive.” 
Hamilcar and his daughter Salammbo are unpleasant and 
inexplicable people, very far away, and encompassed by their 
own brutality and greed. With these materials Flaubert 
creates an immense canvas of colour and horror, a vast, bright 
world without hope or meaning. He creates Carthage by 
using its own idiom ; not its literary idiom, for Carthage had 
none, but its expression in terms of goods and power. Miss 
Muntz also finds a contemporary idiom for her story. It 
could not be a better one and it comes ready-made to her hand. 
For at the time of Hastings the first sagas were being written 
in Iceland, and they were one of the greatest achievements of 
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that Anglo-Scandinavian culture of which Harold was the last 
English protagonist. 

The Saga has suffered unfairly from its translation into 
“ Wardour Street ’’ English by William Morris and his circle. 
It should be rendered with a normal percentage of words of 
Latin origin, and not in a jargon which mocks the breadth 
and flexibility of English without representing Norse. It is 
one of the greatest of literary forms, and as there is nothing 
“Wardour Street’’ about the way The Golden Warrior is 
written, it is to be hoped that so excellent a recreation of 
the saga type may stimulate interest in the sagas themselves. 
They are still a living tradition in Norway, as Sigrid Undset’s 
stories show. And there are signs, rather amusing signs, that 
modern fiction has profited by some of the saga’s features. 
The most important of these is a complete matter-of-factness. 
On no account must hyperbole or exaggeration be allowed to 
creep in, no heroic sentiment can be uttered, no pompous 
generalisation let by. The drama and the heroism of the 
story must be left to speak for itself and the narrator gives 
no hint that he knows what is to happen next. As in all old 
Germanic literature understatement is a frequent device and a 
very effective one. There is a tense moment in Grettisaga 
when a giantess enters the dwelling where the hero is on 
watch. “She had a short sword in her hand, rather a big 
one.” That mild qualification “rather ’’ adds horribly to 
the realness of the creature and her capacity for doing damage. 
But the most interesting feature of the saga form and the 
one that has had most influence is the way it handles dialogue. 
Nothing marks more happily the “ otherness’”’ that must 
somehow be got into a 1066 setting than the nature of the 
characters’ speech in The Golden Warnor. They talk in an 
organically stylised way (not merely in modern English with 
the addition of a few oaths and Gadzooks), and the great 
advantage of this mode is that, together with the other 
conventions of saga, it will almost write your story for you. 
It is a style der fiir sich dichtet und denkt as Goethe put it, that 
does all the thinking and poetising on your behalf. And this 
is the reason why the saga enjoyed only a short span of life, 
for its idiom soon became mechanical and it fell into self- 
imitation. But while it was fresh, it was fine. Here is a 
sample from The Golden Warrior’s account of Stamford Bridge 
which shows the saga quality very well, and shows how it 
converted brute violence into something taut and decorous. 


‘* An arrow smote King Harald as he sang. At that great fall, the 
armies roared. Harald said: ‘Do you take peace now, Tosti. A 
little piece of iron some man sent me, but it was not borne from 


the forge for nothing.’ When he had spoken, he was dead. . . . 
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Tosti fought on until Eystein and his men were come up. Eystein 
said: ‘ Where is the King?’ ‘ Fallen,’ said Tosti, ‘ Could you not 
have hastened ?’ ‘ There are two views of most things,’ answered 
Eystein.” 
It is significant that some writers to-day have evolved a 
manner very like this in an attempt to stiffen and idealise 
the limp shop of modern violence. Here is a military conver- 
sation from Hemingway. 


** Andres was in the first belt of-wire. ‘I need my hands to get 
through this wire,’ he shouted. 

* Keep them up,’ a voice commanded. 

‘I am held fast by the wire,’ Andres called. 

‘ Throw a bomb at him,’ someone said. ‘ That’s the soundest 
way to deal with the whole thing.’ 

‘ Brothers,’ said Andres, wet through with sweat, ‘I have no 
importance.’ 

“I believe it,’ the bomb man said. 

. Andres was working his way slowly Pan the wire. 

He said : * You are not very amiable.’ 

‘ We are in a war, man,’ the first voice shouted. 

“It begins to appear so,’ Andres said.” 


It is effective in its way, but nothing could be more stylised. 
Elsewhere, in his search for legendary settings and the heroic 
gestures of saga, Hemingway falls straight into the historical 
trap. The traditional inanities of the historical novel are 
found not only in Charlotte Yonge and Sir Walter Scott, but 
in tough contemporary fiction as well ; both the bandit’s cave 
in Hemingway and the waterless desert upon which the curtain 
rises in The Talisman have a strong resemblance to the 
mise-en-scene of an opera before the first aria is sung. 

But there is nothing operatic about a real saga. Nor is 
there any hint of the destiny of nations. Although she 
carefully avoids any historical clairvoyance, Miss Muntz shows 
us heroes who are a little too conscious of their national 
responsibilities. Certainly there was a feeling of ‘‘ English- 
ness * among all classes before the conquest—the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle bears witness to that in its admirable account of the 
outrage done at Dover by Eustace of Boulogne, and the 
consequent outlawry of Godwin, Harold’s father. But for 
some odd reason this patriotic impulse proved unregenerative. 
In 1050 Anglo-Scandinavian culture was past its prime, 
perhaps because Canute’s imperial ideals had demoralised the 
patriarchal and heroic system on which that culture was 
based. Alfred’s exploits, after all, were an affair of Wessex 
against the Danes, not of England against them. It is not too 
much to say that the concept of nationalism was a malignant 
cancer in pre-Conquest society ; its literature died as a result 
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of the same kind of uprush of national feeling that was to 
produce Elizabethan poetry. This fact alone shows how 
strange and unique a thing such a literature was. Probably 
at its height in the 8th century, a period of maximum division 
and anarchy among the Anglo-Saxon kings, the old poetry 
was uncompromisingly retrospective. Its heroes were drawn 
from the welter of Europe in the darkest age, from the Huns 
and the Vandals, from Lombards, Burgundians, and Goths, 
anywhere but from the immediate leaders of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It is as if the only literary inspiration of our day were 
the deeds of such people as Vasco da Gama, and the Guelfs 
and Ghibellines. Moreover, if we put ourselves in the position 
of Harold’s contemporaries, it would mean that no poetry 
had been written in England since Pope. A strange situation, 
contrary to the tendency of all other literary periods. Perhaps 
it helps to explain why Anglo-Saxon literature was, as T. S. 
Eliot would say, “‘ never quite perfect.” 

Be that as it may, it had been very good, but it had gone 
into a decline long before the Norman Conquest. The spread 
of Christianity is often taken as the reason, but in fact extant 
poems with a Christian and gnomic colouring are often all the 
richer for it. Success, not religion, killed the poets. The first 
English national poem, The Battle of Brunanburgh, written to 
commemorate Athelstan’s victory over invaders from Scotland 
in 937, is as tedious as, though rather more subtly tedious 
than, would have been a piece ordered from the Laureate after 
Waterloo. Though it is in the metre and style of the early 
Heroic poetry, something fundamental is missing. That 
something is present in The Battle of Maldon, the story of the 
defeat of the Essex Fyrd by Vikings. Death and defeat were 
a more inspiring theme than victory. And it is not the theme 
of the home army meeting a foreign army that the poet sings, 
but the loyalty of a few men to their immediate chief. ‘‘ He 
was both my master and my kinsman,” says one warrior of the 
fallen leader, summing up the whole matter-of-fact relation- 
ship on which devotion was based. There is nothing in the 
least elegiac or sentimental about this, and though Miss Muntz 
translates some lines from Maldon very. well in her book, she 
makes them sound rather declamatory. In fact they are as 
stark as the epitaph on the Spartans at Thermopylae. 

The Northern world was in love with the idea of dis- 
integration ; nothing else was poetic and sublime. Christianity 
had added gentleness and learning to the despair of Balder 
and the ancient Gods. It is not surprising that this rich, rare, 
and incompetent society had no chance against the brutal 
effectiveness of the Normans. But had it really no chance ? 
Ever since our first history lesson we have grown so accustomed 
to the Conquest that we never pause to consider how heavily 
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the scales were weighted against William, and by what an 
extraordinary run of luck he came to his crown. In this 
connection our author makes the most of the doom-motif in 
every saga—Harold’s oath on dead bones, the appearance 
of Halley’s Comet, the disastrous stroke of Harold Hardradi’s 
landing in the North. Said William in September: “‘ It is 
this month or never.’’ Was he right ? Then suppose Harold’s 
fleet had caught him? Suppose Morcar of Mercia and 
the Northern Earls had not turned back from Harold before 
Hastings, thinking that Wessex was the only goal of William’s 
ambition? It is no use. Troy was to fall. And yet the 
climax of the epic is so superb and so well-told that we lay the 
book down with a lump in the throat, and a curse against 
William in our hearts. 
JOHN BAYLEY. 


THE LAST WORDS OF KEYNES 


By THE Hon. JoHN GRIGG 


T is only in primitive or despotic societies that one man is 

able completely to dominate an Age. In a free, complex 

and sophisticated society such as ours it is on the whole 
nonsense to speak of ‘‘the Age of Bentham” or “ the 
Keynesian Epoch.” Yet, in a limited sense, the latter term 
is applicable to the period between 1918 and 1945. Indeed, 
there are many symptoms that ‘‘ the Keynesian Epoch ”’ has 
not yet ended. We are still suffering from a. tendency to 
deprecate ourselves as a nation, to despise and distrust our 
French allies, and to regard our German enemies with a 
mixture of admiration and pity. We are still under the 
impression that the laissez-faire system of economics failed 
because it was radically erroneous, and not because it was 
wrong in details and misapplied. We are still (some of us) 
apt to believe that the mind is mightier than the spirit, or 
rather, that the mind is the spirit, and that in certain privi- 
leged cases it can emancipate itself from the thraldom of 
prejudice and passion and diffuse a pure, tranquil and 
infallible light. In other words, we are still seriously affected 
by the influence of the late Lord Keynes. 

Two short papers have recently been published, which 
constitute a sort of codicil to Keynes’s literary testament.* 


* Two Memoirs, by J. M. Keynes. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 7/6.) 
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They were originally written for, and read to, a small group 
of the author’s oldest and closest friends, who used to meet 
about three times a year to revive memories of the past in a 
postprandial atmosphere. This group included Mr. David 
Garnett, who acts as impresario to the two memoirs, and 
who informs us that it was Keynes’s “ express desire . . . 
that these . . . and these alone of his unpublished writings, 
should be printed.’ The first is entitled Dr. Melchior: A 
Defeated Enemy, and was read in the latter part of 1931. 
The second is called My Early Beliefs, and is dated September, 
1938. No one interested in Keynes, or in the climate of 
opinion which he helped to create, can afford to ignore these 
posthumous fragments. 

Dr. Melchior is simply an appendix to The Economic 
Consequences of the Peace and is written in exactly the same 
vein as that disastrous and specious polemic. It describes in 
detail the negotiations in the early months of 1919 which led 
to the cession of the German Mercantile Marine and the 
provisioning of Germany in return for certain assets, including 
gold, which had previously been earmarked for reparations, 
The significance of these negotiations is now far more apparent 
to us than it was to Keynes in 1919, in 1931, or probably at 
any subsequent stage in his career. At the time he occupied 
the not unimportant position of English financial repre- 
sentative on the Supreme Economic Council, from which he 
later resigned in order to be free to poison British and American 
public opinion against the Treaty of Versailles and against 
the statesmen most responsible for it. His object is therefore 
to show that, while be was associated with the Powers of 
Darkness, he acted himself, consistently and effectively, as 
an Angel of Light ; that by making contact with his German 
opposite number, Dr. Melchior, and by priming Mr. Lloyd 
George for an attack on the rapacious French, he was able to 
save millions of poor Germans from starvation. But history 
cannot indefinitely be swayed by the vanity and prejudice of 
individuals, and must eventually (if there is any justice in 
the universe) be more moved by the sufferings of the innocent 
than by those of the guilty. Such credit as Keynes may be 
thought to deserve for the success of these negotiations must 
be shared, at least in equal measure, by Lloyd George, without 
whose powerful advocacy, reinforced by a telegram from 
General Plumer stating the attitude of British troops, no 
amount of ‘‘ expert ’’ priming would have availed the slightest. 
And was it after all so very creditable to nourish your enemies 
to the detriment of your friends ? It seems to be an incu able 
weakness of the English that they ‘‘ see through ”’ the French 


and are taken in by the Germans. This was probably a case 
in point. 
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Keynes was triply insular. He belonged to an island 
within an island within an island. His was not merely the 
insularity of the traditional Englishman ; his was the isola- 
tionism of Cambridge—and of King’s College, Cambridge! 
To him the war was the product of “ cosmopolitan 
militarism’; it had resulted from the ambition and folly 
of politicians, and the blood-lust of soldiers and sailors, in 
every land. Dons would never have allowed such a thing to 
happen : but they lived perforce on a higher level, and could 
only occasionally, and as a special favour, descend from 
Mount Olympus to mitigate the stupidity, the vulgarity and 
the wickedness of men. Consider this extract, which is so 
much more eloquent than its author intended :— 


**. . . the Germans had met us. . . . They satisfied wonderfully, 
as a group, the popular conception of Huns. The personal appear- 
ance of that race is really extraordinarily against them. Who knows 
but that it was the real cause of the war! Compare these Germans 
with that stupid and callous militarist, our Admiral Browning! 
The commercial and military and diplomatic value of looking like 
a typical English gentleman, with the added spice of eccentricity 
and independence given by the old boy’s whim of wearing a large 
meat hook instead of a hand and filling his pipe with it, is worth all 
the millions of Spandau and all the uniforms in the world.” 


If Keynes had appreciated the value of being an English 
gentleman, he could not have written those words. 

He is depicted in the frontispiece to the book I am review- 
ing, sitting in a deck-chair at Garsington Manor, sipping a 
cup of tea. His companions are Bertrand Russell and Lytton 
Strachey. The date is “‘ civca 1917.’’ It is indeed one of the 
glories of our country that, even when mortally threatened, 
it manages to exempt a considerable number of its citizens 
from combatant service. Some are exempted on grounds of 
health, others on grounds of conscience, others still on grounds 
of intelligence. And while to shoot, or be shot, may involve 
no very strenuous intellectual effort, it is nevertheless true 
that unless many are willing to shoot and be shot, intellig- 
ence (in more senses than one) is stultified. It therefore 
surely behoves all those who have been exempted to show 
a certain respect towards those who have given, or who have 
risked, their lives. Keynes, for all his estheticism, appears 
to have lacked this sense of fitness. 

By contrast with his opprobrious, or at best supercilious, 
attitude towards his own compatriots, and his injustice to 
the French—he writes of “‘ the grasping sterility of France ”’— 
his feelings for Dr. Melchior are sympathetic to the point of 
pruriency. This is how he describes his back-stage encounter 
with him at Spa :— 
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“* At last we were by ourselves in a small room. I was quivering 
with excitement, terrified out of my wits at what I was doing. .. . 
I tried to convey to him what I was feeling . . . how personally I 
believed that . . . we could between us concoct a formula which 
would allow the food supplies to move in practice and would evade 
the obstructions of the French. It was so greatly to our interest 
that the German Government should survive, that we did really 
intend to furnish the food. I allowed that our recent actions had 
not been such as to lead him to trust in our sincerity ; but I begged 
him to believe that I, at least, at that moment, was sincere and 
truthful. He was as much moved as I was, and I think he believed 
me. We both stood all through the interview. In a sort of way 
I was in love with him. . . . We pressed hands, and I hurried 
quickly into the street. . . .” 


From opinions so false and emotions so perverted, The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace was soon to emanate ; 
and before it appeared, Dr. Melchior was privileged to hear 
from its author’s lips the chapter denouncing and ridiculing 
President Wilson. 

Appropriately enough, Keynes’s views on the Peace 
Treaty—on the political, economic and moral issues involved, 
and on the leading Allied personalities—have been answered 
from the grave. The legend of a prostrate Germany, at the 
mercy of predatory, vindictive and dishonourable foes, has 
been blasted out of existence by a brilliant young Frenchman, 
who was killed on active service just before VE Day. Etienne 
Mantoux did not live to see the end of the Second German 
War, or to witness the publication of his great book, The 
Carthaginian ‘Peace. But his death has given the latter a 
poignancy which, with all its eloquence, it could not otherwise 
have attained. His final words are these: ‘‘ It was to the 
coming generation that Mr. Keynes dedicated his book 
twenty-five years ago. This is an answer which comes from 
that generation.”” Etienne Mantoux was one of those who 
had to expiate with his life the errors which Keynes had so 
gracefully propounded. 

So much for Dr. Melchior. There remains the second 
memoir, My Early Beliefs, which is shorter and less provoking. 
The early beliefs of Keynes and his friends were based upon 
G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, which appeared in 1903. 


* Nothing mattered except states of mind, our own and other 
people’s of course, but chiefly our own. These states of mind were 
not associated with action or achievement or with consequences. 
They consisted in timeless, passionate states of contemplation and 
communion, largely unattached to ‘ before’ or ‘after.’ . . . The 
appropriate subjects of passionate contemplation and communion 
were a beloved person, beauty and truth, and one’s prime objects 
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in life were love, the creation and enjoyment of esthetic experience 
and the pursuit of knowledge. Of these love came a long way 
first.” 


This faith is described as “a religion,’’ inasmuch as it was 
“some sort of relation of neo-platonism.” Keynes admits 
that it was based upon, and encouraged, a superficial view of 
human nature. But he does not disown it. “It remains 
nearer the truth than any other that I know.” 

“ Religion ”’ is, of course, a word which can be variously 
defined. But in common usage it denotes a belief in a power, 


or powers, outside and above the world, yet consciously. 


directing its destiny ; and, on the individual’s part, a sense 
of intimacy with, dependence upon, and responsibility to the 
Unseen. Religion is therefore no mere fixation of the mind, 
It is quite as much an emotional as an intellectual state, 
And the mind cannot become religious simply by taking 
account of religious impulses. Indeed, the mind alone can 
never become religious. For religion is a thing of the spirit, 
and the spirit is mightier than the mind. 

Keynes was aware, by 1938, that the springs of human 
thought and action were irrational. 


¢ 


‘, . . this pseudo-rational view of human nature led to a thinness, 
a superficiality, not only of judgment, but also of feeling. . . . The 
attribution of rationality to human nature, instead of enriching it, 
now seems to me to have impoverished it.” 


But although this implies some recognition of a human spirit 
transcending the human mind, religious feeling is still, it 
seems, absent, since the spirit is still as insulated against 
God as the mind, earlier, was insulated against the spirit. 

“Unworldliness’”’ is another word which is given an 
unusual twist of meaning. Here is one illustration :-— 

**. . . our religion was altogether unworldly—with wealth, power, 
popularity or success it had no concern whatever, they were 
thoroughly. despised.” 


And here another :— 


“* The New Testament is a handbook for politicians compared 
with the unworldliness of Moore’s chapter on ‘ The Ideal.’ ” 


Misunderstanding (as I think) the nature of religion, Keynes 
clearly felt that morality, being “‘ one’s attitude towards the 
outside world and the intermediate,’ was worldly. He 
assumed that it was prompted by a sense of duty to the 
outside world, or by a desire to succeed in that world, rather 
than by love or fear of divinity outside the world. He therefore 
did not hesitate to say, ‘‘ I am, and always will remain, an 
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immoralist.”” For him the self-centred contemplation of the 
Good, the Beautiful and the True, remained, in theory, the 
acme of unworldliness. But while he is anxious to demon- 
strate his loyalty to the essence of his early beliefs, he is also 
careful to insinuate that he never acted upon them very 
punctiliously ! ‘In practice, of course, at least so far as I 
was concerned, the outside world was not forgotten or for- 
sworn.” And the irreverent may remark that it is a bad 
advertisement for a “‘ religion ’’ when its votaries take pride 
in neglecting its precepts. 

Lord Keynes was undoubtedly a man of superior talent, 
some of whose perceptions were original and valuable. But 
it is unlikely that his historical reputation will be equal to 
that which he enjoyed during his lifetime. His most popular 
work, The Economic Consequences of the Peace, has already 
been exploded. His philosophy of life, although it may be 
said to have influenced as well as reflected the mood of his 
own contemporaries, can hardly be expected to inspire future 
generations. It is probable too—but this is outside the range 
of the present review—that his ‘‘ general ’’ economic theory 
will come to be regarded as no more comprehensive or 
exhaustive than that of the “‘ classical’’ economists whom 
he intended to supersede ; and that his part in public affairs 
during the last years of his life—including the negotiation 
of the Washington Loan Agreement—will be widely deplored. 
We may, indeed, still be living in ‘‘ the Keynesian Epoch.” 
But its days are numbered. 

JOHN GRIGG. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST 
By Str Epwarp Boy ez, Barr. 


Ir is not really so hard to score a success. It is far harder to repeat it. 
The Yellow Books were a great success. They were novel, they were 


. gossipy, and—best of all—they flattered the reader. It was like reading 


Lytton Strachey on Cardinal Manning. ‘“ My M.P.—that scoundrel— 
think of all the people he’s taken in—but upon my word, he won’t deceive 
me |” 

To-day the Yellow Books are no longer a novelty. The ordinary 
teader has less money to spend on books anyway. A new series will 
have to be both brighter and better if it is to score a corresponding success. 
Who Are the Patriots ?* is duller and worse than any of its predecessors. 
It is badly constructed, it is heavy-handed, and—worst of all—it is self- 
conscious. The old Yellow Books were rendered readable by their 


* Who Are The Patriots ? by Michael Foot, M.P. and Donald Bruce, M.P. 
(Gollancz, 3/6.) 
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authors’ childlike enthusiasm for their subject. Four years of power 
have changed all that. Crusaders for a cause have become competitors 
for office. The real trouble with Who Are the Patriots? is that neither 
author can escape from himself. 

Mr. Foot, as they say, requires no introduction. Like the prophets 
of old he thunders away, in the Daily Herald, in the weekly Tribune, in 
the House of Commons—why, it was only recently that even his colleague 
Mr. J. P. W. Mallalieu felt moved to protest that he was following a 
little too faithfully that old maxim “‘ When you’ve found a good speech, 
my boy, stick to it!” Mr. Bruce, on the other hand, is a newcomer to 
this particular brand of literature. Not that his arrival need cause any 
surprise: quite the reverse. In fact the diligent student of Hansard 
might well feel that the Yellow Books should have been instituted, if 
only for Mr. Bruce’s especial benefit. People sometimes argue whether 
political controversy should be conducted polemically, or in a spirit of 
sweet reason. To my mind, this is an unsatisfactory distinction: you 
can be both polemical and reasonable. What does matter is that political 
controversy should be concerned with problems rather than personalities. 
But Mr. Bruce evidently disagrees. Among Socialists in the present 
Parliament he has been prominent only on account of the wholehearted 
sincerity with which he has preferred the castigation of his opponents to 
the pursuit of truth. 

I well remember the first time that I ever saw Mr. Bruce in action— 
if such a positive description is applicable. There is one interest which 
Mr. Foot and I do not happen to share. I cannot be bothered with 
Disraeli’s novels in general, or with Coningsby in particular. But from 
what little I remember of Tadpole and Taper, I have always suspected 
that Disraeli was here indulging in a shrewd double-bluff : he knew that 
it was they who had the last laugh. Be that as it may, my first glimpse of 
Mr. Bruce found him performing a task which both Tadpole and Taper 
might well have reckoned a shade beneath them. It was February 17 
last, and there was a debate in progress on the Supplementary Health 
Estimates. Things were going very badly for the Conservatives. I 
saw the Minister of Health exchange some words with his Parliamentary 
Private Secretary, who thereupon counted Conservatives on the Opposition 
benches at 15-minute intervals for the rest of the evening. For Tadpole 
and Taper, statistics spelt majorities : for Bevan and Bruce they spell one 
more cheap, rabble-rousing debating point. You can take your choice. 

Who Are the Patroits? does not bear the imprint of both authors equally 
throughout. The first section, The Beginnings of a Revolution, consists 
in large part of familiar statistical propaganda which could have beea 
supplied by any hack researches from Transport House. As va 
Lord Addison’s housing policy during the “ Tory-dominated ” Llo 
George coalition comes in (rightly) for sharp criticism—but evety 
Conservative speaker must know this gobbet by now! The third and 
longest section, The Real Tory Policy, contains innumerable block 
phrases (“‘ The Guilty Men who did it are still at large. . . . Let us call 
the witnesses to the stand”) which are all too redolent of non-vintage 
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yet Foot. The middle section, The Tories in Search of a Policy—with its 
ots tediously reiterated charges of inconsistency, its long quotations from 
ler Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, and its patronising compliments to Sir Stanley Reed 
—will make the student of Hansard feel that he is reading Mr. Bruce’s 


ets usual House of Commons speech, extended on this occasion to twenty-six 
in pages. 

ue Joseph Chamberlain once said that the important thing in politics 
ra was not to be consistent, but always to be right. Mr. Bruce believes 
ch, just the opposite: if you can show that two of your opponents hold 
to contradictory opinions, he says, it is a matter of purely secondary con- 
ny sideration whether either of them happens to be right or wrong over the 
ard matter in question. Now this really is the most overweening nonsense. 
‘if It is an attitude which displays that incredible party-political parochialism 
ier which is so terrible an appanage of social democracy: that inveterate 
of tendency to concentrate on the increase (per million gallons) in the 
ou national consumption of condensed milk, while ignoring the wicked 


cal machinations of the wide, unenlightened world outside. Thus on 
es, page 65 we are told that “In the first year or so, the Tories spent their 


nt time complaining of the- number of houses built. . . . Round about 
ed August, 1947, however, some voices were raised demanding that the 
to housing programme should be cut down.” ‘“‘ Round about August, 


1947!” Some veiled reference to Dr. Dalton and the dollar gap—then 
— approaching a thousand million pounds a year—would have helped to 
ich give the reader, shall we say, a slightly better perspective. It might even 
ith be thought by a few extremists that a crisis of this gravity certainly justified 
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—and even demanded—some change of direction in the line of Opposition 
criticism. 

For such a labour of love it is surprising that the work has not been 
better done. There are few more valuable controversial expedients than 
the saggestio falsi. But it is a weapon which must be wielded subtly and 
in moderation—otherwise the reader is on the lookout. On page 67 
we read that the Young Tories who prepared the pamphlet Design for 
Recovery claim that it is a blunder “‘ to continue the [housing] subsidies at 
the present rates.” ‘* The answer [sic],”’ we are told, “ is that the abolition 
of the housing subsidy would add 8s. 1d. or more to the weekly rent of a 
post-war house. . . . Of course, to be quite fair, the Young Tories do 
not propose complete abolition.” The author’s sweet reason is altogether 
a little too bland to be persuasive. The rare attempts at serious criticism 
are no better. There is a long section complaining of the “‘ vagueness ” 
of the central guidance which is envisaged by the Industrial Charter. 
For some extraordinary reason it is considered a sign of “‘ confusion of 
thought ” that Government should have “ power to contro/ monetaty 
policy, and to guide overseas trade ” (author’s italics). Personally, I have 
always considered that these verbs of innocent appearance were tolerably 
well chosen. 

Who Are the Patriots? is a feeble piece of work that can influence no 
one who has not been persuaded already. I hope it will be the last work 
of its kind that its joint-authors will produce. Mr. Foot has done valiant 


service in this class of literature, and is now fully entitled to honourable — 


retirement. He has the lasting distinction of having introduced into 
British political controversy a new phrase—‘‘ Guilty Men ”—for which 
his opponents will soon have good cause to thank him. As for Mr. 
Bruce, he has now got it all off his chest : further expectoration would be 
superfluous. 

One more point: it is silly for Conservatives gratuitously to give 
men like Bevan and Bruce the publicity which they seek. Iam sure that 
** Vermin Clubs,” and the like, are a mistake: still more, that 
Mr. Churchill is committing a tactical error when he bites at hooks 
labelled ‘‘ blood baths ” and “‘ revolution.” Mr. Bevan, after all, made 
his political reputation by attacking Mr. Churchill ; and I should be sorry 
to see Mr. Churchill lessen his own pre-eminence by engaging in the kind 
of political sword-play at which his opponent is considerably more 
practised. Mr. Bevan thrives on angry passions : it is far better to lower 
the temperature by replying to his more outrageous outbursts with a 
good-humoured tolerance. As for Mr. Bruce, we can confidently look 


forward to congratulating him on the attainment of junior ministerial 


status about two reshufHles from now. 
EpwArpD Boyte. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


Ir STEEL Is NATIONALISED. By Aubrey Jones. (Hodder and Stoughton,’ 
15.) 
Under the above title Mr. Aubrey Jones has written a masterly 
exposition of the case against the Government’s proposals for dealin 
with the iron and steel industry. Those proposals will in all probability 
become law before the present Parliament is dissolved ; but they cannot 
be put into effect until after the General Election, and they are therefore 
bound to be one of the major issues before the electorate. Mr. Jonedl ¢ 
pamphlet is well designed to give the average voter a grasp of his ow 
personal interest in the subject, and it should be of great value to Consef. 
vative speakers, who would do well to study it. It is. easily read, lucid, 
practical, and brief. - - 
Of the four sections into which it is divided the first two, “ The 
Effect on the Wage Packet ” and “‘ The Effect on the Household Budget,” 
contain much new material, very tellingly set out. The other two, 
“The Effect on the Nation’s Recovery” and “ The Alternative to 
Nationalisation,” summarise in simple form the Second Reading cast 
against the Nationalisation Bill which has been made in Parliament; 
In exposition to popular audiences it is, of course, the first two which wi 
count most, since the relationship between the State and industry wil 
ultimately be governed by the way in which nationalisation is found to 
affect the average worker and consumer in his own life. It is the argue 
ment ad hominem atque mulierem which will tell in the electoral fight. 
In this field Mr. Jones produces an analysis of the way in which every 
£1 of income received by a typical iron and steel company was distributed 
under seven different heads, and makes an effective new point. Out @ 
every {1, 2d. went on interest on Loans, and 4d. on dividends. 
worker believes that 4d. to be too much. As, however, Mr. Jones points 
out, small though it be, it can be reduced to nil when times are bad— 
whereas, if nationalisation is carried out, the 2d. at present spent fo 
interest on loans must be increased by the whole cost of nationalisatio 
to the State and must be paid at 3 or 34 per cent. as part of the nation’s 
credit, whether times are bad or not. 4 
Over a long period of years the average return to steel share-holdes 
has been 2 per cent. : 
This is an excellent pamphlet and will, we hope, be widely studied b 
candidates engaged in the coming fight. 


A. 


